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Stories from Real Life 








Will Lindbergh Get It? 

Seventeen years ago Ed Howe, a 
newspaperman of Atchison, Kans., 
wrote that whenever anyone made a 
flight across the Atlantic he could come 
to his office and collect $1,000,000. He 
thought such an event impossible. The 
years went on without anyone attempt- 
ing to collect and Howe soon forgot he 
ever made such a promise. Now, how- 
ever, he finds that he owes “Lucky” 
Lindbergh the million. Lindbergh hasn’t 
been around to collect yet because 
Howe hasn’t invited him to, but the 
newspaperman promises, in the event 
he makes a million from an autobiog- 
raphy he is writing that he will pay 
“Col. Charlie.” 


250-Mile Ride for Eight Cents 


Don’t think that transportation is get- 
ting cheaper just because Joseph Roche, 
15 years old, of Wilkes-Barre, rode 250 
miles in Philadelphia for eight cents. 
Joseph ran away from home with an 
elder brother planning to see the world. 
In Philadelphia he paid eight cents to 
get on the elevated railway and he rode 
and rode and rode, trying to make up 
his mind where to get off. There was 
no use getting off for he didn’t know 
where he would go next. He was all 
dressed up but had no place to go. After 
84 hours of riding, during which time 
he didn’t have a speck to eat, the con- 
ductor saw through Joseph’s trick and 
turned him over to: the police. 


Gives Self Last Diagnosis 

Dr. Sidney Wood, 62 years old, of 
London, had just attended a patient and 
gone out to his auto. He forgot that he 
had left it in gear and when he crank- 
ed it the auto leaped forward and ran 
over him. Passersby attempted to pick 
him up to take him to a hospital but the 
doctor waved them away saying: “Don’t 
trouble to move me to a hospital. Leave 
me here because I know [ shall be dead 
soon. I cannot move my legs; my spine 
is fractured.” 

This was the last diagnosis the doctor 
ever made and it proved correct. 


California Air Testimonial 


In the fall of 1920 Mrs. Roberta Ross, 
of New York, took her 20-year-old son 
Robert to California to spend a few 
months in its delightful climate. They 
were just beginning to enjoy themselves 
when business called Mrs. Ross back 
home. However she allowed her son 
to stay on with a maiden aunt who 
promised to keep him away from the 
movie actresses. A few days after his 
mother reached New York Robert got 
word that she was very ill and that he 
had better go to her right away. Now 
Robert, unfortunately, had spent all 

.—.. his money and didn’t have train fare to 
go home. He was too proud to ask his 
aunt for any. But he had his bicycle 
with him and he decided to make the 
trip East on that. Leaving a note for 
his aunt he took his bicycle around to 
_the nearest garage and filled his tires 
full of clean, fresh California air. On 


the way home he accepted lifts from 
tourists and it is surprising how good 
time he made. Home again he was so 
anxious to see his mother that, absent- 
mindedly, he carried his bicycle up 
three flights of stairs to his mother’s 
room. As he opened her door and 
started to go in the rear tire on his 
wheel caught into a nail and let all the 
air out. As soon as the boy’s mother 
began to inhale the California air she 
began to improve and was soon re- 
stored to perfect health. 
Where’s the Fire? 

“Clangggg” went the fire alarm in 
the editorial office of a Baltimore news- 
paper, waking a reporter on the “night 
watch” who had been dreaming of his 
mother-in-law. That worthy had just 
thrown a skillet at his head which he 
managed to dodge, and as the utensil 
hit the wall it went “clangggg.” For a 
moment the reporter was dazed, then 
he counted out the number of “clangs” 
and looked up a chart which told the 
section of the city where the fire was. 
Calling a phone number at random the 
reporter got a Mr. Bau. 

“Hello,” snarled Bau himself. 

“Can you tell me where the fire is?” 
inquired the reported. “I am awful 
sorry I had to call you.” 

“What do you mean by getting me out 
of bed at this hour? If you are so anxi- 
ous to know where fires are why not 
join the fire department?” 

“Won't you please look out the win- 


dow and see if you can see the fire?” 


“Or can you see any reflections?” 
“T’ll reflect: you if I ever get my hands 





CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? q 
How many species of snakes are 
there? (10) 

’ How did the Sam Browne belt origi- 
nate? (14) 
Who is governor-general of the Phil- 
ippines? (7) 
What precentage of people in this 
country pay income tax? (5) 
Where are Panama hats made? (15) 
) Is thereany method by which vitamin 
D can be imparted to foods? (10) 
What American organizaton is going 
in a hody to Paris this summer? (5) 
Is there a limit on height of build- 
ings in Washington? (13) 
What is the vocabulary of the aver- 
age man? (12) 
What four poisonous snakes should 
we be especially wary of? (10) 
What family is the richest in the 
world? (15) 
How can the melon aphid be effec- 
tively controlled? (18) 
Who was the first congresswoman? 
(14) 
What are so-called “air pockets”? 
(10) 
How long has cancer been known? 
(15) 
How did Uncle Sam honor Lindbergh 
for his transatlantic feat? (5) 
What is Tuckahoe? (14) 
How many millionaires are there in 
this country? (4) . 
What is the origin of “barber”? (12) 
Who said “War is Hell” (15) 
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on you! yelled Mr. Bau as he bans | ; 
receiver down on the hook. 

The reporter: was so mad he «, 
associates to call Mr. Bau’s house , 
night after that and ask “wher: 
fire?” All went well for two 
The reporters were having gre: 
Then one day_the business manag 
ceived a letter from Mr. Bau, wh, 
traced the phone calls, and it \ 
long after that that a half dozen . 
in Baltimore were looking for nx 

Mr. Bau can now sleep in peace. 


drems from Exchan ges 


Dangerous to Travel by Wir. 
New Orleans (La.) Times Pica 
telegram bearing L. O. Crosby, flo 
director, Adjutant-Gen, Curtis Gree: 
Bundy of the Red Cross, and Charl 
a Cleveland attorney, was burned , 
route from Leland to Greenville. 
Sent in by William H. Mathews, Texarkana 
New Point in Law 
Fresno (Cal.) Bee—He pictured 
man of week character, held in 
dominance by a woman ponderin 
plans for a widespread search fo: 
Charles Nungesser’s missing trans: 
plane. 
Sent in by Mrs. F. H. Weigel, Fr: 


Good for the Show 
Hornell (N. Y.) Tribune Times 
FOR SALE: Six Buff Leghorn pullet 
laying cockerel. Good show stock. 
119 El.n street. 
Sent in by Mrs. J. C. Jones, Arkport. 
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General Contractor 
Aberdeen (S. D.) News—(adv.)—D! 
MAKING: All kinds. For all kin 
frame building, carpentry, see me bx 
you build. Phone 8214. 
Sent in by Florence Daly, Stevens Point 
The Span of Life 
Sioux City (lowa) Journal—The bridge 
was the daughter of Rev. and Mrs 
Hitcheock of Ceylon, Minn. 
Sent in by Mrs. Henry Algra, Brooking: 


“Where There’s a Will—” 
Merchantville (N. J.) Community Ne 
Because Mrs. Amanda G Pensa 
lied without probating her husband’: 
the First National Bank and Trust 
chantville, was appointed by Surr 
White to administer the estate. 
Sent in by J. Howard Young, Pensa 


Unusual to Say the Least 
Denver (Colo.) Post—(adyv.)—LOS! 
dale pup with front feet named Pa 
Winona ct., G. 4620M. 
Sent in by Mrs. A. J. Fitt, Denver. 
Isn’t That Just Like Henry! 
Boston (Mass.) Globe—(headIne) 
TELLS OF HIS NEW AUTO—WIil! © 
ue Tin Light Car Field. 
Sent in by B. F. Hicks, South Weymout! 
There Goes that $25,000! 
Tri-Weekly Constitution (Atlanta, ( 
Intensely excited at the news of ( 
Lindbergh’s safe arrival in Paris, }} 
Barrett, 60, dropped dead in the stre« 
as he reached for a newspaper extra 
was entered. 
Sent in by D. J. Metzinger, Metzinger, > 
Draw Your Own Conclusions 
Farmington (N. Mex.) Republican 
torial in paper which advertises that ° 
do not excel printing done in the Farn 
ton Republican’s modern printing depar 
ment”)—Farmington has cried 20) years 
take the place which nature ordained ! 
to be—the biggest modern city betwee 
Denver and San Diego, with more res: 
than all else between. If you are w 
that Farmington have this place, ¢¢'! 
Sent in by Emmett Walling, Farmington 
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3 DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 








Crime and Uncle Sam’s Law 










J Agriculture isn’t the only industry 
on wifering from over-production and sur- 

plus. There’s the business of law-mak- 

\ ing, for example, 

During the last five years no fewer 

than 62,000 federal and state “thou- 
shalt-nots” were enacted, not to speak 
of a multiplicity of local ordinances. 
Think of that! 
What does this “rain of law” mean? 
For one thing, it means that the aver- 
ye citizen knowingly or inadvertently 
breaks one or more laws each day. He 
an’t help it. Though the courts still 
insist that “ignorance of the law is no 
excuse,” even a lawyer cannot keep 
posted on the grist \of the legislative 
mills. 

' Consider the traffic laws. With so 

.Mapmany conflicting regulations it is an 
aemplary autoist indeed who does not 
tmmit some infraction every time he 
drives his car. What tourist, for in- 

ss gsance, knows that it is unlawful to 
frive past an Ohio cemetery “at a 

efm™mgreater speed than six miles an hour” 
or that there is a penalty for rounding 
acorner in New York city at “more 
than four miles an hour.” Just try to 

CgeMiig that slow and see what happens. 

NM Yet that’s the law. One authority esti- 
mates that an auto cannot be driven in 
Manhattan without violating at least 
1) traffic regulations. New York has 

; wer half a million cars, so it is easy 

fag see that there are many traffic law 
or Areakers in that city. 

ate But other statutes are daily violated 
here. Even the threat of fine or im- 
pisonment, or both, fails to make Goth- 

lites fill their garbage pails within 

mur inches of the top, securely tie up 

| waste paper, refrain from beating a 

mg on the front stoop or carrying an 

Immuzzled dog, or have all gates open 
utwardly instead of inwardly. 

But going further afield—what North 
‘rolina horse-owner equips a night- 
bing steed with red tail lights under 
Penalty of “$50 fine or 30 days in jail’? 
Nhat Georgia white male resident goes 
i church armed to the extent of at 
mast six charges of gunpowder and 
ullets as required under a law of 1770, 
lot yet repealed? And what church 
ardens or deacons search their con- 
regations on Christmas and Easter and 

, i) other periods during the year to see 

3 Hal this law is obeyed? Has any Tex- 

uf ever obeyed the Lone Star state 
nart atute giving all unmarried men over 
ars » years old the privilege of appearing 

d heli court with a reputable woman to 

vet wceltstify that he proposed and she refused 


im in order to escape a fine? 

Ohio has eliminated toll gates yet re- 
kins a lengthy statute penalizing per- 
ons who do not pay toll. Tennessee 


BINDING 


forbids horses, mules, cattle, sheep, 
goats and hogs to run at large. Kansas 
lawmakers are jocose. They adopted an 
act which reads: “All carpets and equip- 
ment used in offices and sleeping rooms 
* * * must be well plastered and kept 
in a clean and sanitary condition at 
all times.” Pity modern womanhood if 
Massachusetts was required to enforce 
this act of 1632, never repealed: “Here- 
after no garment shall be made with 
short sleeves whereby the nakednéss of 
the arm may be discovered in the wear- 
ing thereof; and such as have garments 
already made with short sleeves shall 
not hereafter wear the same, unless 
they cover their arms to the wrist with 
linen, or otherwise; and that hereafter 
no person whatsoever shall make any 
garment for women, or any of their 
sex, with sleeves more than half an ell 
wide in the widest part thereof, and 
proportionable for bigger or smaller 
persons.” 


A queer Georgia law provides that if 
a modern Enoch Arden returns after 





Are Too Many Laws Bad? 


We have too many laws. We cannot 
observe or even know the existence of 
all of them.—Federal Judge Simons of 
Mich, 

If all laws were enforced over half our 
population would be in jail—Judge H. 
Fuller of Luzerne county, Pa. 

Men whose business it is to keep track 
of the law are unable to keep up with it, 
to say nothing about the man on the 
street.—Gov. Smith of N. Y. 

Laws the people do not want cannot 
be enforced.—President-Emeritus Had- 
ley of Yale. 

Law-makers are trying to regulate 
everything from the setting of a hen to 
the burial of a horse—Former Gov. 
Stanley of Ky. 

Crimes have been invented and multi- 
plied until there is scarcely a human 
activity that does not violate some law. 
Gov. Blaine of Wis. 

A time limit should be set for the life 
of all laws that have been’ passed, and 
when that limit is reached the laws 
should become automatically repealed 
unless re-enacted.—Gov. Moore of N. J. 

Often much ado is made to secure the 
passage of a new law but after its pas- 
sage little or nothing is done to enforce 
it, and it is that class of legislation 
which creates a disrespect for law.— 
President Hardenbrook of County Attor- 
neys’ Association of Nebraska. 

A law-mad era is upon the American 
people.—Gov. Ritchie of Md. 

Loss of respect for the law under ill- 
advised modern legislation has led me 
into the bad habit of over-exercising my 
own notions of justice and good sense— 
Judge Fuller of New York who refused 
to be candidate for re-election. 














Manufactory 


his wife has re-married the wife may 
choose between the two husbands. One 
state until recently provided by law 
that “the circumference of a circle shall 
be three times its diameter.” Los An- 
geles had an ordinance prohibiting 
street car conductors from shooting 
jack rabbits from the car platform, al- 
so a law prohibiting “more than one 
person bathing or occupying a bathtub 
at the same time.” In 4915 Indiana 
adopted an act to compel hotels to pro- 
vide bed sheets 99 inches long by 81 
inches wide. Despite the fact that dif- 
ferent denominations and sects spread 
“Sabbath” over the whole week, vari- 
ous state “Blue Laws” forbid the run- 
ning of trains and street cars, publica- 
tion of newspapers, manual work, shoe 
shines, movies, games etc. on Sunday. 


And as for the U. S. Constitution, it 
is asserted that Article 15 relating to the 
right of negroes to vote is now no more 
obeyed in some Southern states than 
the fugitive slave law was enforced by 
the North before the Civil war. 

If all laws are expected to be obeyed, 
Gov. Peay set a poor example when in 
signing the moot Tennessee anti-evolu- 
tion law he explained: “Nobody be- 
lieves that it is going to be an active 
statute.” 

The mania for law-making seems to 
set the pace for the mania for law- 
breaking. Law-makers often pass the 
buck by passing a law. Last year 43 
state legislatures wrestled with nearly 
2000 bills to regulate the much-regulat- 
ed railroads. Nearly 400 of these were 
enacted. For that matter, about three 
such measures are introduced in Con- 
gress every day during its session. 
About 20,000 state and federal laws now 
affect railroads. In his haste to in- 
troduce a bill, a Michigan legislator 
drafted. it as “an act to provide for the 
lawful taking of suckers, mullet, dog- 
fish and lawyers from the waters of the 
Sturgeon river.” A proposed Georgia 
act would have annulled any marriage 
if it could be proved that the woman re- 
sorted to “false hair or rouge.” The 
Los Angeles city fathers wanted to pro- 
hibit eating of meat before 11 o’clock in 
the morning. The Wisconsin legisla- 
ture had a bill providing “an individual 
bathtub for every lumberjack.” 

The explanation for some of these 
freak measures is that they are intro- 
duced as riders to kill legitimate bills. 
However, the answer is that it is dan- 
gerous to trifle with legislation—as 
some states have found out to their cost. 

A report shows that in 20 years near- 
ly 1,000,000 laws were proposed and 
more than 230,000 enacted. To be com- 
plete, an American law library would 
contain 5500 volumes of statutes and 
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THE PATHFINDER 


‘\ tions and persons who press legisla- 


Somber and inspiring, nature’s great white 
cross rises high on this Rocky mountain peak 
where it can be seen for miles around. The 
effect of the cross, is created by everlasting 
snow in the ravines. The oddity has earned 
for the mountain the name Holy Cross. 








18,500 volumes of decision. A century 
ago 60 volumes of statutes and 180 vol- 
umes of decisions would have been 
sufficient. 

The worst feature of our law surplus 
is that it breeds contempt for all laws. 
Various authorities see a connection 
between the legal crop and the crime 
wave. They figure it this way: 

Some citizens tire of being law-rid- 
den. They think their personal liberty 
is challenged and choose to assert their 
“independence” by flouting minor regu- 
lations. Officers of the law, burdened 


with the task of enforcing a multitude 
of statutes are inclined to ignore the 


small fry. This invites greater disre- 
spect or evasion. It is further proof of 
the truth of that old adage about “give 
a man an inch and he will take a mile.” 
The loose way in which elders view 
some laws is unfortunately, inculcating 
in youthful minds a disrespect for all 
order. 

Still another bad feature is pointed 
out: Not only authorities charged with 
enforcing law but many high officials 
are not in sympathy with certain laws. 
To show their independence, legisla- 
tures of several states have nullified 
legislation necessary for co-operation 
to the successful enforcement of certain 
federal statutes, acts which the great 
majority of states saw-fit to adopt for 
the guidance of the nation as a whole. 
When authority openly flouts or, at 
best, “winks” at law it is reasonable to 
assume that criminals are encouraged 
and the revolt against restraint becomes 
more pronounced. It would seem that 
the attitude of certain Americans im- 
perils the Constitution and other of our 
cherished traditions to a greater degree 
than any of the much-magnified com- 
munistic activities. In other words, the 
real boring from within is not so much 
a “red” proposition as it is a radical 
under the red, white and blue. 

President Coolidge has frequently 
held that it is the duty of every Ameri- 
can citizen to uphold the law—every 
law—whether the particular individual 
likes it or not. He points out that if the 
majority of citizens become convinced 
that any law is obsolete or unfair they 
have the privilege of changing it. 

In discussing the crime wave, Chief 
Justice Taft deplores lack of co-opera- 
tion in meting justice and raps associa- 


tures for modified penalties. He finds 
the average judge is so hampered by 
state laws that he “doesn’t amount to 
more than a moderator at a religious 
conferance.” Justice Taft however, is 
optimistic about the eventual triumph 
of law and order. 

Atty.-Gen. Sargent has something to 
say about the flippant attitude toward 
law: 


When intelligent, educated men hold up 
to ridicule the rules for its conduct which 
society has made; intimate, and by innuen- 
do and suggestion, advise that such rules 
ought to be violated; ridicule and revile as 
undesirable members of the community, 
men sworn to defend and enforce its rules; 
devote their intelligence, wit and resources 
to making crime and criminals interesting 
and attractive, why is it not to be expected 
that the thoughtless, the unfortunate, the 
ignorant, the vicious will try to get rid of 
the oppressors of the criminal in any way, 
by any means, any violence that will be 
most effective? 

Day by day, because some one pays for 
the doing of it, and because the great body 
of law-abiding citizens is complaisant and 
says nothing to show its disapproval, flip- 
pant, jeering writers, publishers, soap-box 
orators, cabaret performers sow the wind, 
and society reaps it all in whirlwinds which 
blast and destroy. 


JOHN COOLIDGE ENGAGED? 


Romance insists on linking the names 
of Miss Florence Trumbull, daughter of 
Connecticut’s governor, and John Cool- 
idge, son of President Coolidge. 

Despite his secret service bodyguard, 
John has often been seen in Miss Trum- 
bull’s company. Recently he was a 
guest at the governor’s mansion and the 
two spent much time trying out Miss 








John Coolidge and Miss Florence Trumbull 


Trumbull’s new roadster. Even while 
at Amherst John is said to have fre- 
quently phoned Miss Trumbull. 

The young people first met at the 
festivities which ushered in President 
Coolidge’s inauguration. They will 
neither affirm or deny their reported 
engagement. Miss Trumbull recently 
graduated from Mt. Holyoke college, not 
far from Amherst. When asked if they 
would be married soon she replied: 
“Oh, not for a while. Really, I do not 
know, but—say, why don’t you ask 
John?” 

The couple have great difficulty in 
evading publicity and admit that “it 
spoils our good time to have everything 
we do put in the papers.” However, 
they say they are accustomed to it. Miss 
Trumbull is now on a Western trip— 
she says she doesn’t intend to stop off 
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at the Black Hills. John, now an oj, 
son, is again attending summer s¢})o9) 
at the University of Vermont. He plans 
to enter Harvard law school whey ho 
finishes Amherst and so follow jn +} 
footsteps of his father. 

John entered Amherst in 1924, jyg 
30 years after his father. He was pick. 
named “Butch” and underwent what 3)! 
other freshmen have to. Then Senato, 
La Follette was very much in the }j 
light and at every meal John had to 
listen to an upper classman serensie 
him thus: 


e 


La Follette is a darn fine man, you | 
We'll put him in the White Hous: 


But John laughed his way throuch 
this and other ordeals and was admitted 
as one of the boys. In fact, he became 
so popular that his studies suffered, 
Being a president’s son is a hard jo}: 
the “first young man in the land” has 
to live up to a certain mark. So when 
John “flunked” in 1926 his fathe: 
promptly ordered him to = summer 
school. When John returned to Am- 
herst that fall a precedent was set by 
detailing a secret service man to see 
that he studied and to protect him from 
the social whirl that used to demand so 
much of John’s time. John is stil) only 
an average scholar. 

John and his secret service shadow 
are inseparable. They room together 
and study together. (The present opera- 
tive is a young man who utilizes the 
opportunity to take a course for his 
own benefit.) Even when John solic- 
ited advertisements for the junior year- 
book, of which he is advertising man- 
ager, the operative was right al his 
heels. 

John likes music and dancing. The 
story is told that at a college dance on 
student inquired where John was an 
another replied: “He’s either by th 
orchestra or he isn’t here at all.’ Joh: 
has a good baritone voice and ofte: 
“harmonizes” with his chums. He like 
the phonograph better than the radi 
and is always buying new records. 


BIGGER TAX; FEWER PAY 


Only one citizen out of 26 paid a fed 
eral tax on income for 1925, Treasur 
figures show. The year previous thé 
ratio was one to 16. Exemption 0 
smaller incomes by the new law is re 
spohsible. 

From the 4,171,000 who did make re 
turns, however, the government collec! 
ed $734,000,000. This is $30,000,004 
more than received from the 7,375," 
persons making payments for 1925, an 
despite the fact the 1926 law slashed th 
amount of tax due on large incomes 


Individuals and corporations bot} 
seemed to earn more. Two hundre¢ 
and seven individuals each admiticd 
net income of $1,000,000 or more !0 
1925 as against only 75 the previou 
year. But, this is no indication of tb 
number of millionaires in the country 
Many persons who did not report *!, 
000,000 incomes last year are million 
aires notwithstanding. In fact, an es! 
mate gives the country 11,000 million 
aires. 

In 1925 seven persons each reporte 
net incomes exceeding $5,000,000, m1" 
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reported incomes of more than $4,0060,- 
900, 15 of more than $3,000,000, -29_ of 
more than $2,000,000, 43 of morethan $1,- 
0,000 and 104 of more than $1,000, 000. 
In the million class were eight women. 
Of those reporting $5,000,000 incomes 
two live in New York, two in Michigan, 


‘and one each in Pennsylvania, Illinois 


and Oklahoma. Under the new law the 
government cannot reveal names, but it 
js assumed that one of the New Yorkers 
is John D. Rockefeller and one Michigan 
man is Henry Ford. This raises the 
old question of which is the richer. 
Though Ford has, or did have, an an- 
nual income greater than Rockefeller’s 
that does not necessarily put him at the 
top. It will be remembered that the oil 
magnate was accumulating his fortune 
jong before Ford.became a national fig- 
ure. It may be that the elder Rockefel- 
jer has transferred most of his money to 
his son. If so, this might make Ford 
head the list. However, taking family 
fortunes into consideration it would 
gem that the Rockefeller wealth 
eclipses the Ford and is therefore the 
greatest in the world. 

Claim of prosperity in industry as a 
whole is indicated by the fact that in 
1925 corporations had a net income of 
nearly $10,000,000,000 and paid taxes 
amounting to $1,170,000,000. In 1924 the 
figures were $7,600,000,000 and $881,- 
00,000 respectively. Opponents of the 
iow law held that it would favor the 
wealthy. It did in a way because those 
with lesser incomes paid more propor- 
lionately than the wealthy. On the oth- 
er hand the results also verified Secre- 
tary Mellon’s contention that more taxes 
would be collected. Incidentally, the 
figures show that less than four per cent 
of the entire population pays federal 
income tax and that the largest share of 
this burden rests on only one per cent 
of the people. 


SKYSCRAPER PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Some states, counties and municipali- 
ties have outgrown the traditional type 
of public building used for administra- 
tive purposes. Some years ago New 
York city practically abandoned its old 
ad small city hall for a new 24-story 
hunicipal building about a block away. 
However, the old city hall is still used 
fo some extent to preserve it as one of 
Manhattan’s relics. 

New York state is erecting an office 
building 300 feet high to house state offi- 
tials and department workersat Albany, 
the capital. It will tower 26 stories and 
Will be built in set-back style. It will 
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cost $10,000,000. The tower will have 
and inclosed observation platform equip- 
ped with telescopes and binoculars with 
which visitors may be able on clear 
days to see prominent objects within a 
50-mile radius. A view into four states 
will be afforded—Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New York. The 
building was authorized by a bond 
issue championed by Gov. Smith. 

A massive courthouse is being erected 
at Miami, Fla. It’s 25 stories will ac- 
commodate the administrative offices of 
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New Miami Courthouse 


Miami city and Dade county both, This 
project was authorized by a special 
agreement between city and county and 
by a special act of the legislature at 
Tallahassee. The building will cost ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. 

Los Angeles plans a new city hall 
with a central tower to rise 28 stories. 


AMERICAN LEGION PILGRIMAGE 


Many members of the A. E. F. (Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces) of World 
war fame will in August sail for Europe 
for a second visit. This time, however, 
they will not go to fight but to attend 
the 1927 convention of the American 
Legion at Paris. The peace time visit, 
according to Gen. Pershing, will be the 
“greatest pilgrimage for good will ever 
undertaken.” The French nation, by 
reason of Lindbergh’s friendly flight, 
are more eager to receive the legion- 
aires than a year ago when there was 
so much bickering and ill-feeling over 
the war debt. “The Legion trip,” Gen. 
Pershing explains, “is prompted by a 
desire to re-establish the intimate 
friendly relationships which existed be- 
tween these two peoples during the 
World war and which should be a per- 
manent heritage.” 

About 20,000 veterans are expected to 
make the trip with their war-time com- 
mander again at their head. Most of 
them will sail for France in early Sep- 
tember. Though the American mer- 
chant marine was anxious to solicit the 
Legions patronage, only about 3500 have 
booked on American vessels. The rest 
prefer foreign “wet” ships. The situa- 
tion is akin to that of several years ago 
when the American Bar Association de- 
fied a flood of protests by prefering a 
British ship with bar to a dry American 
ship. 

September 20 will be a gala holiday 
in Paris. Shops will close while France 
formally welcomes her khaki visitors. 
There will be another parade down the 
Champs d’Elysees under the eyes of 
World war notables. The convention 
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will open on the 19th in the Palace 
Trocadero. Gen. Petain and his staff 
will assemble again with the Americans 
to view the Verdun battlefield. 

American and foreign steamships, 
railroads, hotels etc. are offering special 
rates to “the second A, E. F.” The ordi- 
nary passport visa charges have been 
waived to permit the legionaires to 
visit different countries. Congress pas- 
sed a bill exempting them from the 
usual $5 steamship ticket tax, provided 
they travel on American vessels. Spe- 
cial steamship rates for the round trip 
range from $148 to $370. It is said that 
a veteran could make the whole trip 
for a low as $300. 

Realizing how important it is for the 
veterans to make a good impression, 
the American Legion is requiring 
Europe bound members to sign the fol- 
lowing pledge: “I desire to participate 
in the sacred pilgrimage to the graves 
of America’s war dead. If a reserva- 
tion is granted me, I agree to conduct 
myself during the entire trip in a prop- 
er manner appropriate to such a pil- 
grimage and I will keep constantly in 
mind the duty to refrain from any 
action which may reflect criticism or 
discredit upon my country, the Ameri- 
can Legion or myself.” 


LINDBERGH'S HONORS 


Charles Lindbergh is probably the 
most decorated man of the age. To date 
he has received more than 1000 medals, 
scrolls and other decorations, not to 
speak of gifts. 

Chief among his decorations are the 
French Legion of Honor, Belgian Order 





of Leopold, British Flying Cross, Ameri- 
can Distinguished Service Flying Cross, 
medals of the Lafayette 
Aero Club, 


Escadrille, 


French French “Broken 





Distinguished Flying Cross created for Col. 

Lindbergh by an appreciative Uncle Sam 

who, in lieu thereof, will collect $1465 tax 
on the $25,000 prize presented “Lindy.” 


Wings,” International League of Avia- 
tors, Plus Ultra (Spain), French and 
American Geographic societies, Langley, 
also valor medals from New York and 
other states. 

“Lindy” finally accepted two autos 
one of which he had previously refused. 
Among other unsolicited gifts are an 
annual pass on the Paris subways and 
the French railways, a perpetual permit 
to use navy planes, much jewelry, to- 
bacco (though he doesn’t use it), many 
silver cups, paintings, poems, songs, 
foot warmers etc. Strange to say, 
“mash” notes are conspicuous by their 
absence. The International Brother- 
hood of Magicians and the Bricklayers’ 
union have elected him to membership. 
Lindbergh is now a colonel in the re- 
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serve corps. Indication that he will 
not return to the air mail service is seen 
in the fact that he has placed his future 
in the hands of Commerce Department 
and will probably be given some sort of 
a post to help direct commercial avia- 
tion. A Texas town, an Illinois flying 
field and an island near _ Philadelphia 
thave been named for. him, not to men- 
tion innumerable infants. Aviation 
boostérs are offering photographs of the 
flyer to anyone sending a 10-cent air 
mail stamp to the Chamber of Com- 
merce St. Louis, Mo... “Slim’s Prayer” 
was recently dedicated to the much- 
feted hero by former Ambassador 
Gerard: 


Take me somewhere east of Suez 
Where the worst is like the best 

And there ain’t no public speakers 
And a boy can get a rest. 





FLYING OVER TWO SEAS 

Flying over oceans is getting to be 
such a common thing for American 
aviators that they were Joing over the 
Atlantic and Pacific at the same time. 

Particular attention was centered on 
the long-delayed flight of Comdr/ Rich- 
ard Byrd who tired of waiting for good 
weather reports suddenly leaped toward 
Paris in his giant three-motored Amer- 
ica. The great plane with 1300 gallons 
of gasoline carried three other men— 
Bert Acosta, pilot; George Noville, engi- 
neer, and Bert Balchen, mechanic. It 
also. carried a radio with which the 
flyers kept in touch with land for 39 
hours, until they were over France. 

Though the plane failed to reach Paris 
the flight was a success—a success be- 
cause the men reached land in France 
alive in spite of the worst kind of 
weather conditions, and the failure of 
their compass to function. 

The men saw their last clear weather 
passing Nova Scotia. After that it was 
fog and rain all the way over. Though 
not able to take observations they 
struck the coast of France at Brest— 
about the place they intended to. But 
it was dark and foggy and rainy, and 
their compass quit._ As the rain beat 
on their cabin windows they could see 
nothing before nor below. For hours 
they sailed and circled hoping for clear- 
er weather and seeking signs of Paris. 
Their S O S call brought no results. As 











Lieuts. Hegenberger (left) and Maitland, first 
to make a non-stop flight from California 
to Hawaii. 


their gasoline and oil supply was near- 
ly exhausted they decided their best 
chance was to try to get back to the 
English Channel and land in the water. 

It was Comdr. Byrd who made the 
decision and directed the landing, guid- 
ed only by. the distant beam from a 
lighthouse. The men did not know 
whether they were over land or water, 
but the plane struck the sea with a ter- 
rific force about 200 yards from the 
shore. The landing gear was torn away 
and the plane went half under the 
water. The men struggled out, saved 
their bag of mail and the piece of the 
Betsy Ross flag they were taking to 
President Doumergue, inflated their 
rubber boat with difficulty and paddled 
to the shore. ' 

It was then 3:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and still raining. They were near 
the little village of Ver-sur-Mer, but it 
could not be seen, and the flyers (and 
swimmers) wandered for an hour be- 
fore some of the villagers, awakened by 
the droning of the airplane motors, 
sought and found them. They were 
tenderly cared for by the mayor and 
the lighthouse keeper and put to bed 
for the rest they badly needed. 

The submerged plane was dragged 
out of water by sailors, and it appeared 
the men had flown 4200 miles in_ 42 
hours. They thought they had been 
near Paris but could not be sure. They 
were flying for purely scientific pur- 
poses, but their scientific data were 
lost. Theif success in landing, (how- 
ever), under such, terrible conditions 
was considered a splendid achievement. 
Their Fokker plane and the Wright 
whirlwind engines behaved perfectly. 
Only navigation instruments failed. But 
the Atlantic was conquered in some of 
its worst weather. 
At Paris, finally, 
they received an 
enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

It took 25 hours 
and 51 minutes for 
Lieuts. Lester J. 
Maitland and Al- 
bert E. Hegenberg- 
er, army airmen, 
to wing their -way 
from the Oakland 
airport on San 
Leandro bay, Cal., 
to Wheeler field, 
Honolulu, a_ dis- 
tance of 2408 miles. 








Left to right—Acosta, pilot; Commander Byrd, in charge, and 
Lieut. Noville, radio engineer. Balchen (who does not appear in 


This, the first suc- 
cessful non-stop 


this group), was the fourth member of the crew. The giant mono- hop to Hawaii, was 


plane “America” is shown in insert. 
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usual incident. A large crowed bray.) 
the rain to see the flyers make a n¢,; 
landing after they had circled the fjc\, 
several times to show that men 4) 
craft were still fit. “Hegenberger, ,), 
kid, we made it,” said Maitland, as | 
climbed down from the machine. “(; 
me a cigarette.” The army men did 
tarry in the islands but soon shi; 
for home. 


THE DIET OF WORMS 
Report from the Black Hills 





- President Coolidge was fishing for r: 


bow trout with worms made 
fresh-water, fisherman gasp. “N; 
heard of such a thing,” chorus t! 
who contend that trout bite onl) 
flies. “Any trout'who would bite « 
worm is degenerate,” declares Senator 
Reed of Missouri, who, incidentally, js 
believed to be fishing for the Democrat- 
ic presidential nomination. 

But these wiseacres seem to 
made themselves ridiculous. Many vet- 
eran casters come forward to ex 
that worms are the best trout 
Oscar Johnson, in charge of South a- 
kota’s game warden, explains 
worms are best! to use when the water 
is too high and roily for flies. Some (a- 
nadian fisherman even admit pulting 
worms to grass and feeding them milk 
to make them fat, lively and colorful. 
To cap the climax, the Izaak Walton 
League presented the president a box 
of large milk-fed worms. 


News Notes | 











Indian Name for Coolidge. When 
President Coolidge is formally inducted 
into the Sioux tribe Aug. 4 at Deadwood, 
S. Dak., he will be given an Indian 
name. “Still Water,” “Red Fox” (be- 
cause of the color of his hair?), “No 
Chatter,” “Fishes-With-a-Worm” and 
“Stopper-of-the-Big-Strike” have been 
suggested. Incidentally, the Sioux are 
suing the government for $800,000,000 
as compensation for territory taken 
from them in which the president is 
now vacationing. 


Curb “Gasoline Gypsies.” Twenty 
Georgia cities are co-operating to curb 
a new type of motorist called the “gas- 
oline gypsy.” They find that too many 
people are traveling in junk machines, 
begging or “borrowing” gas, oi! and 
even tires. ‘ 


Smith Letter Indictments. Four ie! 
were indicted at Boston for violating 
the copyright law in publishing “ov. 
Smith’s reply to the attack on his relis- 
ion before it was released. They are 
charged with having obtained in ad- 
vance a copy of the Atlantic Monthly 
which contained the letter. 


Giant Dirigible Planned. The ¢0v- 
ernment’s offer of $50,000 for the best} 
design for a giant dirigible three and 
one-half times larger than the Los An- 
geles was awarded the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. of Akron, which will 
probably also get the contract. The 
winning design was drawn by a former 
Zeppelin expert. The new dirigible will 
be 780 feet long (150 feet longer that 
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our largest battleship), 135 feet in di- 
ameter, have a gas capacity of 6,500,000 
feet, and carry five airplanes which can 
be released in air: The ship will cost 
about $4,000,000, will have a speed of 
80 miles an hour and will take three 
years to build. 


“Mutt and Jeff” Money-Maker. The 
cash value of “Mutt and Jeff,” comic 
strip creation of “Bud” Fisher, was set 
at $350,000 a year by the cartoonist’s 
wife in a New York court action, 


Not Enough Prison Comforts? More 
than 300 inmates of the Kansas state 
penitentiary barricaded themselves in 
a mine shaft because they were not 
allowed to smoke cigarettes. They held 
14 guards captive. 





Army Economy. The administra- 
tion’s economy policy caused the army 
Quartermaster Corps to save $1,000,000 
by altering left-over clothing, reblock- 
ing hats and using electric power in- 
stead of steam. 


Sacco-Vanzetti Respite. Gov. Fuller 
of Massachusettes granted a month’s 
respite to Sacco and Vanzetti, scheduled 
to have been executed July 10. (For de- 
tails of the case seé June 25th issue.) 


Adopt Beer Bill. A bill legalizing 
beer containing 2.75 per cent alcohol 
was adopted by the Wisconsin senate 
by a 17 to 14 vote. 


Would Sell Ships. -The Shipping 
Board recommended that 129 vessels— 
more than one-fourth of our inactive 
and rusting merchant marine fleet—be 
sold for junk. The ships have been 
“white elephants” since the war. 


Wood Sees Coolidge. President Cool- 
idge reiterated his view that the time is 
not opportune to give the Philippines 
their freedom but again put himself on 
record as favoring civilian instead of 
military rule for the islands. He dis- 
cussed the Philippine situation with 
Gov.-Gen. Leonard Wood, a visitor at 
the Black Hills retreat. Gov.-Gen. 
Wood showed evidence of illness. He 
has administered the Philippines for 
nearly seven years. 


State Tax Defeated. Oregon voters 
defeated a proposed state income tax, 
also a measure which would have raised 
pay of legislators from $3 to $10 a day. 


Pigeon Crosses Atlantic. The list of 
transatlantic flyers has been increased 
by the addition of a pigeon which, re- 
leased when the steamship Olympic 
docked at Plymouth, England, flew back 
to New York city. 





Claim Loss Costs Post. Herman Gade, 
special envoy of the Norwegians failed 
to negotiate a settlement with the Unit- 
ed Statesof a Norwegian $7,000,000 war- 
time shipping claim. This lost him the 
opportunity of being named permanent 
representative here. 





Would Prove Title. Pola Negri and 
May Murray, it will be remembered, 
married Serge and David Mdivani, na- 
tives of Georgia, Russia, who claim to 
be princes. Rumors that the titles ex- 
isted only in the imaginations of movie 
Press agents was climaxed by a maga- 
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New $750,000 monument erected at Mesa, 
Ariz., to Brigham Young’s memory by the 
Mormons. The public can enter it until 
Oct. 1, after which time it will be used for 
Mormon marriage ceremonies and “baptism 


of the dead.” 








zine daring to question their title. As 
a result, Pola’s husband is suing the 
editor for $100,000. 


Error in Flight Stamp. Even the gov- 
erment makes mistakes. An example is 
the new stamp commemorating Lind- 
bergh’s non-stop flight to Paris. New- 
foundland is shown as several islands 
instead of a large piece of land fringed 
with indentations. 


Vanderbilt Heiress Elopes. Miss 
Grace Vanderbilt, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, eloped with 
Henry Davis, grandson of the late Sena- 
tor Davis of West Virginia. They were 
married at the New York marriage li- 
cense bureau. Davis is a mining engi- 
neer. 





New Georgia Executive. At the age 
of 71, Dr. L. G. Hardman was inaugu- 
rated governor of Georgia. He says he 
gets up at dawn and goes to bed at nine 
p.m. He does not smoke, chew, drink 





Coolidge and Skirts 


Senator Fess (Rep.) of Ohio tells this 
anecdote about President Coolidge: 

Not long ago a woman called on the 
chief executive to urge his support for 
a bill sponsored by women’s organiza- 
tions. The president offered her a chair. 
While in his presence she kept pulling 
her short skirt down as if anxious to 
hide her knees from the executive gaze. 
Mr. Coolidge finally became so annoyed 
by this performance that he exclaimed: 

“Madame, would you like me to get 
you a laprobe?” 











coffee, tea or soda pop. A Baptist, he 
says there will be no dancing at formal 
state functions and promises to give 
“six days to the state and devote Sunday 
to church attendance and rest.” 


Too Many Holidays. President Cool- 
idge announced his opposition to the 
proposal to grant federal employees a 
full Saturday holiday during the sum- 
mer instead of the half-day holiday now 
in vogue. What with sick leave, the 
regular vacation of 30 days and extra 
time off with pay for men to attend 
military training camps he thinks Uncle 
Sam’s workers have enough holiday 
as it is. 

Pacifist Denied Citizenship. “Not 
personally,” replied Rosika Schwimmer 
to question on a citizenship application 
as to whether she would be willing to 
take up arms to defend this country. 
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A Chicago court accordingly turned 
down her application. This Hungarian 
author, lecturer, athiest and socialist 
was one of the organizers of the Ford 
peace ship expeditions which failed to 
bring the soldiers out of the trenches 
by Christmas of 1915. 


20th Child. At the age of 41, Mrs. 
Michael Dayton of Battle Creek, Mich., 
gave birth to her 20th child. Only seven 
are living. Mrs. Dayton has been twice 
married. 





Honeymooning on Credit. Boston is 
offering honeymoons on credit. That 
is to say, a local firm agrees to foot a 
month’s bills for any couple taking one 
of its tours. The idea developed from 
a plan allowing teachers to visit Europe 
in vacation time provided they foot the 
bills from school term salaries. 


Norbeck Annoyed. A single vote kept 
Senator Norbeck of South Dakota from 
addressing a senate session in his home 
state. He was invited to speak but 
unanimous consent was necessary. One 
member objected. But the senate went 
into recess to hear Norbeck. 


Five-Day week. The new five-day 
week plan was declared in effect by 
Baltimore’s business industry. How- 
ever, men get less because pay is on the 
hour basis.- 





Alien Wins Oratory Contest. The 
third national intercollegiate oratorical 
contest, staged at Los Angeles, was won 
by H. J. Oberholzer of North Carolina 
state college who hails from the Orange 
Free State, South Africa. The prize was 


$1500. 


Objects to “Thank You!’ Several 
months ago the Chicago telephone com- 
pany, in keeping with the new Bell sys- 
tem policy, instructed operators to save 
time by saying “Thank you!” instead of 
repeating numbers asked for. The IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission ordered the 
company to go back to the old system 
but the company refused, saying that it 
was none of the commission’s business. 





Count Perishes in Desert. Count 
Vladimir Paranoff, 72, said to have been 
a Russian field marshal in the Russo- 
Japanese war, died from exhaustion 
brought on by the heat of Death Valley. 
With two companions, he was lost in 
the torrid valley for 24 hours. 





Woman Gets Death Sentence. Mrs. 
Katherine Casseler, mother of four 
children is the third of hersex to besen- 
tenced to death in Illinois. She could 
have gotten life if she had taken the 
Chicago judges advice to change her 
plea to guilty. Her mother and husband 
heard sentence passed. No woman has 
ever been executed in Illinois. In the 
other cases one was acquitted on second 
trial and the other had her sentence 
commuted to life imprisonment. 


FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Box 737, 
Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advertisement. 
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From Other Lands? 

















IRELAND 


De Valera Plans Referendum. De 
Valera who with 43 other members of 
the Fianna Fail party were elected dele- 
gates to the dial eireann only to be 
turned back at the door of the chamber 
because of their refusal to take the oath 
announced at Dublin that he was seek- 
ing the signatures of 75,000 electors to 
force a referendum on the question of 
an oath of allegiance to a “foreign 
king.” He said further that he was in- 
stituting legal proceedings along the 
same lines by the advice of his lawyers. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Helen Wills Is Champion. Winsome 
Helen Wills of California won the wom- 
en’s singles championship at Wimble- 
don, which practically means the 
world’s amateur championship. ' Her 
last opponent was the fiery Spanish 
Senorita Elia De Alvarez, who was beat- 
en in straight sets, 6—2, 6—4. The palm 
for men went to Cochet of France who 
defeated the American ace, Tilden. 
Tilden and Hunter, however, won the 
men’s doubles. One of the best women 
players in the tournament was little 
Betty Nuthall, a 16-year-old English 
schoolgirl, who defeated the famous 
Molla Mallory of the United States. 


Oxford Limits Women Students. The 
Oxford dons by a vote of 229 to 164 
passed a statute limiting women stu- 
dents at that university to the ratio of 
one woman to four men. A strong pro- 
test was made by Miss Marjorie Fry, 
principal of Somerville college, who 
defended women students at co-educa- 
tional schools. 


Maharajah Is King’s Neighbor. The 
Maharajah of Rajpipla bought the man- 
or house at Old Windsor, near Runny- 
mede, which adjoins King George’s 
Windsor estates. The maharajah, noted 
sportsman, said he needed a quiet place 
to pass his “summer week-ends from 
India, as it were.” 


> 


King Alfonso Drinks Beer. King Al- 
fonso of Spain on a visit to the English 
sovereigns at London proved his de- 
mocracy again by going up to a crowd- 
ed bar and ordering a glass of beer. He 
was attending a theater and decided to 
quench his thirst between acts. The 
barmaid was surprised especially at the 
cheap, common drink her royal cus- 
tomer selected. 


Labor Member Suspended. While de- 
bating the government’s bill to curb the 
powers of trades unions James Maxton, 
Laborite, savagely attacked the record 
of Attorney-General Hogg and conclud- 
ed by calling him a “political black- 
guard.and liar.” Winston Churchill 
moved that Maxton be suspended, and 
suspension was voted 146 to 7. 


Prince Threatens S. P. C. A. The 
Prince of Wales served notice on the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals that he would re- 
linquish the presidency of it unless it 








abandoned its promotion of the anti- 
vivisection bill before parliament. The 
executive committee decided to aban- 
don support of the bill, but many mem- 
bers protested, one lady member de- 
claring she was “loyal to the dogs in 
spite of all the crowned heads of 
Europe.” The majority decided, how- 
ever, that they could not spare the 
power and prestige the presidency of 
the prince gave to the society. 








FRANCE 


Say Lulli Composed “America.” Musi- 
cal historians in France contend that 
the familiar music of “America” and 
“God Save the King,” which was sup- 
posed to be an old German air, was 
really composed by the famous Lulli, 
musician to Louis XIV. It is claimed 
the air was composed on the occasion 
of the king recovering from, sickness 
and was first sung by the pupils of the 
St. Cyr girls’ school. 


Memorial to American Soldiers. The 
municipal council of Brest approved a 
plan to erect a memorial to the Ameri- 
can soldiers who entered and left 
France through that port. The monu- 
ment will be 70 feet high, overlooking 
the anchorage and gulf. 


Two New Immortals Elected. Abel 
Hermant, philosopher, and Emile Male, 
historian, were elected to the French 
academy to fill the places made vacant 
by the deaths of the novelist Boylesve 
and the poet Richpin. Hermant has 
been especially interested in psychic 
research, 


Police Halt Royalist Mob. A mob of 
200 royalists on the way to the house of 
deputies was blocked and broken up 
by the police. Failing to make a quick 
arrest and return to prison of Leon 
Daudet, royalist leader who escaped 
through a trick, the editor of Daudet’s 
newspaper, L’Action Francaise, wa’ ar- 
rested charged with “usurpation of 





























A little demonstration at Moscow. The big 
dummy figure is a pretty clever imitation of 
Austen Chamberlain, British foreign secre- 
tary. The demonstration was held at the 
time of the search of the soviet house in Lon- 
don which resulted in expelling the Russian 
representatives from England. 
», 
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public functions.” Police found sey¢) 
secret telephones in the newspaper f- 
fices and concluded that the calls «, 
curing Daudet’s release came 
there. 





Violin Prize to Boy. The much «: 
ed first prize of the National Cons: 
tory of Music at Paris was awarde: 
a 12-year-old violinist, Miquel Can: 
He won over 24 competitors, and | 
judges considered him nothing less | 
a prodigy. The boy’s father and x 
are noted violinists, but the boy, 
looks and acts like a regular fel! 
now outranks both, 


Opera Stars Are Divorced. | 
Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore, fan 
opera stars who have long sung 
America, were divorced at Paris. ‘| 
are partners, however, in one of {hy 
most successful beauty shops in Paris 
and are continuing to carry on their 
business jointly as good friends. 


GERMANY 


Increased Postage Rejected. The govy- 
ernment’s attempt to increase revenue 
by raising the postage rate on letters 
from 2% to 3% cents was defeated by 
the narrow margin of 175 to 173. Op- 
position speakers advised the  post- 
master to go to the United States and 
see how it is done for two cents. 


BELGIUM 
Want Payments in Belgas. The Brus- 
sels postoffice has had difficulty in mak- 
ing foreign, nations realize that a new 
monetary standard is now used in Bel- 
gium, the belga, which is equivalent to 





-five francs. A request was accordingly 


sent out that postoffice money orders for 
payment in Belgium be expressed in 
belgas and centiemes, instead of francs 
and centimes as formerly. The “centi- 
eme” is the hundredth part of the belgs. 


ITALY 


American Educators Honored. ‘The 
University of Rome conferred the <e- 
gree of doctor of political science on Dr. 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
university, and the degree of doctor of 
letters on Prof. Gerig of the sam 
school. Ambassador Fletcher, one of 
the speakers, said that the United States 
still owed Italy a great cultural debt. 


SWEDEN 


France Opposes Lower Tariffs. At 
the meeting of the international cham- 
ber of commerce at Stockholm a resolu- 
tion prepared by the trade barriers 
committee recommending the reduction 
of the barriers now preventing the ex- 
pansion of trade was favored by prac- 
tically all the delegates except the 
Fretch. The French said they dis- 
agreed with the free trade tendenc) 
and intended in the near future to in- 
crase the French tariffs. Dr. Albert 
Pirelli of Italy presided. 





AUSTRIA 
Vienna Plans Big Improvements. §%- 
tensive improvements for Vienna, which 
city greatly suffered following the 
World war, are to be made with a $30,- 
000,000 loan to be obtained from the 
United States. Among the improve- 
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ments are to be car terminals, bath- 
houses for schoolchildren, 1600 work- 


ee 


PA 


ers’ cottages and 30,000 apartments. 


SWITZERLAND 


Disarmament Problems Difficult. The 
atmosphere at the tripartite conference 
on naval disarmament at Geneva was 
cleared up when Great Britain declared 
she sought no naval superiorty over the 
United States, but the air was clouded 
again when she insisted on a far great- 
er number of cruisers than was con- 
templated by the American delegation. 
The British claimed to need thecruisers 
for their extensive commerce, “the life 
blood of the nation.” Without a public 
session after the first day agreement 
was reached on the size of destroyers, 
but trouble persisted over submarine 
which the United States proposed to 
abandon. The American delegation 
steadfastly opposed any change in the 
Washington agreement in the present 
conference. Japan was disposed to ride 
with England. 


ALBANIA 


Government Accepts Terms. The gov- 
ernment at Tirana notified France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy of its willing- 
ness to accept the terms proposed by 
those. nations for a settlement of its 
troubles with Jugoslavia. The break 
between the two countries came with 
the arrest at Tirana of the Jugoslavian 
dragoman, or interpreter, an Albanian, 
in spite of his diplomatic immunity. 


RUSSIA 


Killing of Wolves Nationalized. A 
government decree restricts the killing 
of wolves to certain organizations, thus 


nationalizing the sport, or task. As a~ 


result wolves are rapidly increasing, 
and they destroyed from 40,000 to 50,- 
000 cattle last year. Formerly every- 
body had the privilege of killing them, 
and the killing was encouraged by the 
offer of bounties. 


Ten “Terrorists” Executed. Ten mem- 
bers of the “Kobilinski Garas,” a band 
of “terrorists” operating over the Polish 
frontier, were killed and 19 others 
taken prisoners, according to reports 
from Kiev. The band was charged with 
having attacked soviet officials and loot- 
ed villages along the border. 


Soviet Official is Shot. The chairman 
of the Moscow department of the mili- 
tary tribunal, Orlov, was wounded near 
his offices by an unidentified man who 
fired at him with a revolver. The as- 
sailant was arrested. 


Fine Rubens Paintings Found. In a 
little church in the village of Lobanova, 
Tula province, four paintings were 
found which were identified as master- 
pieces by the famous Dutch painter 
Rubens. The explanation is that the 
village was once a part of the great 
estate of a former prince. 


TURKEY 


Women Fighting for Franchise. A 
great campaign is being waged in the 
national assembly at Angora by Turkish 
women seeking the franchise. Many 
deputies are supporting them, but 



























































The “White House” of Mexico, at present 

the spacious quarters of President Calles. 

Gen. Obregon, former president, has started 

on his way back to it and hopes to arrive 
next year. 








ernment newspaper advised them to 
turn their attention to their unen- 
lightened sisters who are still going 
veiled and keeping all the ancient 
traditions. 


PALESTINE 


Search Started for Ark. The govern- 
ment at Jerusalem gave a permit to 
President Futterer of the American- 
Jewish Institute of Los Angeles to make 
a search for the ark of the covenant on 
Mt. Nebo. Mr. Futterer believes the 
Ark is on this mountain. 


CHINA 


Nationalists Capture Yenchow. An 
army of Chiang Kai-shek’s moderate na- 
tionists took another step toward 
Peking by capturing Yenchow in the 
province of Shantung. The norther- 
ners under Sun Chuan-fang retreated 
toward Tsinan 75 miles away. On the 
eastern front an army of 30,000 nation- 
alists pushed into Southern Shantung 
from Haichow, making progress in 
Chili province. Gens. Chiang Kai-shek 
and Feng Yu-Hsiang are acting in ac- 
cord and are dominating the extreme 
nationalists, or radicals, causing them 
to dismiss Borodin and other Russian 
red advisers. The two factions are get- 
ting together. 


Reparations Offered Americans. The 
moderate nationalists with headquar- 
ters at Nanking announced that rep- 
arations would be paid for the damages 
suffered by Americans in that city up- 
on its capture. The offer was made by 
Foreign Minister C. C. Wu to Senator 
Wheeler of Mont., who was there on a 
visit. Mr. Wu told the senator that he 
wished the U. S. consul to return, and 
that the government was making pro- 
visions for the return to the interior of 
the missionaries who fled at the ap- 
proach of the nationalists. 


JAPAN 

Woman Wins Science Degree. The 
first woman in Japan to win the degree 
of science was Miss Kono Yasui, who 
spent 10 year in research work. Her 
thesis, based on her laboratory work, 
was on the special structure of coal 
in Japan. 


PERU 


American Matches Under Ban. U. S. 
travelers in Peru were surprised at 
being arrested for striking an American 







9 
match in that country. The maximum 
fine for-such offense is $20. They 


learned that a Swedish match company 
has a monopoly in that country, that 
all other matches are highly dutiable 
and that any match brought in without 
duty may cost $20. 


MEXICO 


Obregon Announces Candidacy. Much 
political excitement was caused by the 
speech of former President Obregon in 
announcing his candidacy for next year, 
His statement that “Rome and Wall 
street are the headquarters of the ene- 
mies of the Mexican government” caus- 
ed unfavorable comment. Obregon’s 
candidacy is strongly backed by 
farmers. 


CHILE 


Woman Acts As Consul. Miss Olga 
De La Barra is Chile’s first woman to 
hold a consular position. This young 
lady in her 20’s has been for some time 
secretary to her father, Chilean consul 
at Glasgow, and when her father ar- 
ranged to take a six-months holiday at 
home the government put his daughter 
in full charge of the duties of the office. 





ALASKA 


Three Drowned Making Film. Three 
men working on the motion picture, 
“The Trail of ’98,” drowned in the 
rapids of Cooper river 50 miles from 
Cordova while shooting the rapids as in 
the days of the gold rush. They were 
Ray Thompson of Los Angeles, F. H. 
Daughters of Spokane and Joseph Bau- 
tin of Juneau. Bautin lost his life try- 
ing to save the others. Two other 
“stunt” men in the boat swam through 
the strong current to shore. 





CANADA 


Diamond Jubilee Celebrated. The 
60th anniversary of Canada as a nation, 
its diamond jubilee, was celebrated at 
Ottawa with pageants, parades, dis- 
plays and speeches. Americans living 
in. Canada presented a memorial tablet 
which was accepted by Gov.-Gen. Wil- 
lingdon. A speech of felicitation was 
pronounced by U. S. Ambssador Phil- 
lips, and the main guest of honor was 
Col. Lindbergh, who flew to the Cana- 
dian capital from Detroit. Unfortunate- 
ly an officer in his convoy, Lieut. J. 
Thad Johsison, lost his life in a landing 
accident. As an act of grace for the 
occasion parts of the sentences of all 
prisoners in Canada were remitted by 
the government. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Race Ticket Nets $455,900. The an- 
nual running of the English Derby 


means big winnings to a few people 
and small losses to many, through the 
popular custom of buying sweepstakes 
tickets. A dental mechanic living in 
Capetown bought a ticket for four dol- 
lars and won first prize in the Calcutta 
sweepstakes which paid $718,600. But 
he sold a half interest in his ticket for 
$50,000, so that his net winnings were 
about $456,000. Many other big prizes 
were won, this year mostly by poor 
persons. 
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Things S ciontific- —~y 








No Pockets in Air 


Much is said from time to time about 
air pockets in reference to aviation. 
There is no such thing as a pocket in 
the air, says Sir Alan Cobham, the 
noted Britsh flyer. “Hundreds of peo- 
ple have asked me how I manage to 
avoid air pockets,” Sir Alan declares 


‘in an article in the New York Times. 


“These people are under the impres- 
sion that huge vacuums exist in which 
there is no air whatsoever, so that when 
an airplane flies into one of them it 
simply drops like a stone. If an air- 
craft suddenly sinks, owing to atmos- 
pheric conditions: it has run into a 
down current; and if the plane sudden- 
ly rises for no apparent reason it has 
run into an up current. Such happen- 
ings as these are very common, and 
vary in their length and violence. . They 
are generally known as ‘bumps’ in 
the air.” 


Fear of Snakes Not Inborn 


The fear of snakes is not inborn in 
human beings, as many people suppose, 
according to Mrs. G. O. Wiley, of the 
Minnesota Academy of Sciences. Kin- 
dergarten children, says Mrs. Wiley, 
show no shrinking from snakes until 
their elders teach them to be afraid. 
“Unfortunately the snake was chosen as 
the symbol for evil and consequently 
we shudder at it and it seems repulsive 
to us,” the scientist asserts. Many of 
the best friends farmers have are killed 
every year because the average per- 
son is ignorant of snakes and their 
habits. They are really the allies of 
the farmer. One snake will eat 150 
field mice in a single season. 

Researches made by Mrs. Wiley, who 
is in charge of the reptile division of 
the museum, show that a snake will 
shed its fangs as often as every 20 days. 
The fangs are used in killing prey and 
nature has made provision to keep the 
fangs very sharp. The skin is shed 
from time to time, depending upon the 
physical condition of the individual 
snake and the species. Contrary to the 
popular notion, the tongue of a snake 
is perfectly harmless. Mrs. Wiley says 
that of the 1800 or so species of snakes 
there are only four poisonous kinds 
that we need be afraid of. They are the 
rattlesnakes, the copperheads, the 
water-moccasins and the coral snakes. 
The venom of a snake is provided pri- 
marily for killing prey, not for defense, 
according to Mrs. Wiley. 


University to Get Royalty 

Prof. Harry Steenbock, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, discovered a method 
whereby vitamin D can be imparted to 
foods by means of an ultra-violet ray 
process. A similar process has been 
used by physicians for years in direct 
application to the body. When the dis- 
covery of Prof. Steenbock’s process was 
announced, the scientist said he would 
under no circumstances commercialize 
it for his own advantage. Consequent- 
Jy, at Prof. Steenbock’s request, a foun- 


dation of the university has been estab- 
lished. This foundation, it is estimated, 
will receive a yearly royalty of $60,000’ 
from the Quaker Oats Co., which has 
decided to use the process in treating 
its products. Thus the scientists’s wish 
has been complied with, that the uni- 
versity and not he should benefit by 
the discovery. 


Mammoth Bats Injure Crops 


Much damage is done to farms and 
orchards in Australia by mammoth bats 
known as fox-bats or flying foxes. 
These creatures are gregarious and noc- 
turnal. They breed in _ inacessible 
places where they suspend themselves 
during the day head’ downwards from 
the branches of trees with their wings 
gathered around them. Thousands of 
them may be thus seen hanging from 
branches. They resemble huge shrivel- 
ed up leaves or clusters of peculiar 
fruit. When the shades of night begin 

















Flying Fox of Australia 


to fall the flying foxes sally forth in 
flocks and raid orchards and farms. All 
kinds of fruits are acceptable to these 
bats. They are so numerous in some 
sections that no garden crop has much 
chance of being harvested unless it is 
protected from this pest. Some flying 
foxes have a wing spread of five feet 
or more. In some parts of the Malay 
archipelago these large bats are used 
by the natives for food. The natives 
seek out the bats during the day and 
knock them down with clubs. One 
person can often capture a whole bas- 
ketful in a few minutes. The flesh is 
said to resemble that of the rabbit. 


Life Artificially Produced 
The creation of life by science is 





“from some viewpoints inevitable,” de- 
clared Sir Oliver Lodge, the British 


scientist and spiritualist, in a lecture at 
Oxford. Certainly, he stated, the pro- 
duction of: synthetic protoplasm in the 
laboratory is among the possibilities of 
the future. He believes scientists may 
be able to understand what happened 
in the past on the earth in the evolution 
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of life from primeval molten materj,| 
or glowing gas. There is nothing jp 
this repugnant to religion, according to 
Sir Oliver, who firmly believes in things 
spiritual. Such advancement, he say<. 
should be welcomed, for it would shoy 
what amount of thought is necessary ty, 
produce an imitation of what now 
exists. 


Surf Bird Nest Found 


The arctic surf bird has been knowy 
to naturalists for more than a century 
and a half, but the first nest was re- 
cently found on Mt. McKinley in Alaska 
It seems that the male surf bird has ey 
clusive charge of the eggs until the, 
are hatched, when he divides the work 
of feeding the young and defending the 
nest with his mate. 


Elimination of Noise 


Noiseless cities! That is the dream 
of modern seientists. The Bureau of 
Standards in co-operation with indus- 
trial corporations and public utility 
bodies, is devising’ methods by which 
the noise in our large cities can be ma- 
terially reduced. The attention of the 
Bureau of Standards is turned especial- 
ly to the noise made by steel cars, sub- 
ways, airplanes, automobiles and venti- 
lating plants. Some day, it is predicted, 
it will even be possible to build sky- 
scrapers without the din of the riveters. 
Already researches made by the govern- 
ment prove that structural girders 
amply strong can be put together | 
noiseless welding. 

“The control of noise.is the aim of 
many forms of paving for streets and 
coverings for floors,” says Dr. Briggs, 
of the Bureau of Standards. “Not only 
in hospitals but in the streets surround- 
ing them, and around schools and 
churches are posted silencing signs with 
the aim of saving the nerves of the sick 
land permitting continuous conduct of 
lessons or services. The Bureau of 
Standards, through its studies of the 
properties of built-up structures and 
the activities of its acoustics laboratory, 
is contributing, by its publications, ex- 
pert advice and research to the eventual 
control of noises. 

“The noiseless automobile motor of 
today is a shining example of how noise 
can be eliminated even in the case of a 
high-power device subject to all the 
jolts and strains of the average high- 
way. It is the most universal source of 
power, and, at its best, is today 4 
modern example of silent performance. 
The scientists have faith that research 
can add silence to the desirable attain- 
ments which must be credited to mod- 
ern engineering. In ventilating sys 
tems and in refrigeration systems, every 
effort is being made to reduce noise (0 
aminimum. The manufacturers of ele- 
vator equipment are giving special al 
tention to the subject. The engineers of 
traction companies have conferred with 
the bureau recently about this problem 
of eliminating noise, and some progress 
has been made in their researches in 
this direction. Some traction companies 
have figured on the feasibility of drop- 
ping a curtain of sound-absorbing ma- 
terial around the outside of the truck 


and insulation of the floors of the cars.” 
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SHOW BOAT ® Edna Fer 


THE PATHFINDER 


Edna Ferber 








SYNOPSIS 
Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Rav- 
enal on board the Cotton Blossom Floating 


palace, @ show boat owned by Capt. Andy 
Hawks, her father. Magnolia’s mother, Parth- 
el nia Ann Hawks has a reputation for minding 

ther people’s business. On the show boat ac- 
os rs come and go. Magnolia, when she reached 
womanhood became an actress and married 
Gaylord Ravenal, also of the show boat cast. 
Magnolia learns the hard life of a gambler’s 


wife. When Capt. Andy dies Mrs. Hawks takes 
command of the boat and the Ravenals leave 
for Chicago. 





The Cotton Blossom troupe was grouped 
on the forward deck to see them off. The 
Cotton Blossom lay, smug, safe, plump, at 
the water’s edge. A passing side-wheeler, 
flopping ponderously downstream, sent 
little flirty waves across thecalm waters to 
her, and set her to palpitating coyly. Good- 
by! Good-by! Write, now. Mis’ Means’s 
face distorted in a ridiculous pucker of woe. 
Ravenal in the front seat with the driver. 
Magnolia and Kim in the back seat with the 
luggage protruding at uncomfortable angles 
all about them. Parthenia Ann Hawks, the 
better to see them, had stationed herself on 
the little protruding upper deck, forward— 
the deck that resembled a balcony much 
like that on the old Cotton Blossom. The 
lively nags started with a lurch up the dusty 
village street. They clattered across the 
bricge toward the upper road. Magnolia 
turned for a last glimpse through her tears. 
There stood Parthenia Ann Hawks, silhou- 
etted against sky and water, a massive and 
almost menacing figure in her robes of 
black—tall, erect, indomitable. Her face 
was set. The keen eyes gazed, unblinking, 
across the sunlit waters. One arm was 
raised in a gesture of farewell. Ruthless, 
unconquerable, headstrong, untamed, ter- 
rible. 

“She’s like the river,” Magnolia thought, 
through her grief, in a sudden flash of vi- 
sion, “She’s the one, after all, who’s like 
the Mississippi.” 

A bend in the upper road. A clump of 
sycamores. The river, the show boat, the 
silent black-robed figure were lost to view. 

The most casual onlooker could gage the 
fluctuations of the Ravenal fortunes by any 
one of three signs. There was Magnolia 
Ravenal’s sealskin sacque; there was Mag- 
nolia Ravenal’s diamond ring; there was 
Gaylord Ravenal’s malacca cane. Any or 
all of these had a way of vanishing and re- 
appearing in a manner that would have been 
baffling to one not a habitue of South Clark 
street, Chicago. Of the three, the malacca 
stick, though of almost no tangible value, 
disappeared first and oftenest, for it came 
to be recognized as an I O U by every rep- 
utable Clark street pawnbroker. Deep in 
a losing game of faro at Jeff Hankins’s or 
Mike McDonald’s, Ravenal, would summon a 
negro boy to him. He would hand him the 
little ivery-topped cane. “Here—take this 
down to Abe Lipman’s, corner Clark and 
Monroe, Tell him I want $200. Hurry.” Or: 
“Run over to Goldsmith’s with this. Tell 
him a hundred.” The black boy would un- 
derstand. In 10 minutes he would return 
minus the stick and bearing a wilted sheaf 
of $10 bills. If Ravenal’s luck turned, the 
cane was redeemed. If it still stayed stub- 
born, the diamond ring must go; that fail- 
ing, then the sealskin sacque. Ravenal, con- 
trary to the custom of his confreres, wore 
no jewelry; possessed none. There were 
certain sinister aspects of these outward 
Signs, as when, for example, the reigning 
sealskin sacque was known to skip an en- 
tire winter. 

Perhaps none of these three symbols was 
as significant a betrayal of the Ravenal fi- 
nances as was Gay Ravenal’s choice of a 





breakfasting place. He almost never break- 
fasted at home. This was a reversion to 
one of the habits of his bachelor days; 
was, doubtless, a tardy rebellion, too, 
against the years spent under Mrs. Hawks’s 
harsh regime. He always had hated those 
Cotton Blossom nine o’clock family break- 
fasts ominously presided over by Parthy in 
cap and curl papers. 

Since their coming to Chicago Gay liked 
to breakfast between 11 and 12, and certain- 
ly never rose before 10. If the Ravenal luck 
was high, the meal was eaten in luxury at 
Billy Boyle’s Chop House between Clark 
and Dearborn.streets. This was most agree- 
able, for at Billy Boyle’s, during the noon 
hour, you encountered Chicago’s sporting 
blood—political overlords, gamblers, jock- 
eys, actors, reporters. 


Here it was, then, that Gay Ravenal, slim, 
pale, quiet, elegant, liked best to begin his 
day; listening charmingly and attentively 
to the talk that swirled about him—talk of 
yesterday’s lucky winners in Gamblers’ 
Alley, at Prince Varnell’s place, or Jeff 
Hankins’s or Mike McDonald’s; of the 
Washington Park racetrack entries; of the 
new blonde girl at Hetty Chilson’s, of poli- 
tics in their simpest terms. Occasionally 
he took part in this talk, but like most pro- 
fessional gamblers, his was not the conver- 
sational gift. He was given credit for the 
astuteness he did not possess merely on the 
strength of hiscool evasive glance, his habit 
of listening and saying little, and his bland 
poker face. “Ravenal doesn’t say much but 
there’s little he misses. Watch him an 
hour straight and you can’t make out from 
his face whether he’s cleaning up a thou- 
sand or losing his shirt.” An enviable Clark 
street reputation. 

Still, this availed him nothing when funds 
were low. At such times he eschewed Billy 
Boyle’sand breakfasted meagerly instead at 
the Cockeyed Bakery just east of Clark. 
That famous refuge for the temporarily in- 
solvent was so named because of the optical 
peculiarity of the lady who owned it and 
who dispensed its coffee and doughnuts. 
This refreshment cost 10 cents. The coffee 
was hot, strong, revivifying; the doughnuts 
crisp and fresh. Every Clark street gambler 
was, at one time or another, through the 
vagaries of Lady Luck, to be found moodily 
munching the plain fare that made up the 
limited menu to be had at the Cockeyed 
Bakery. For that matter lacking even the 
modest sum required for this sustenance, he 
knew that there he would be allowed to 
“throw up a tab” until luck should turn, 

Many a morning Gaylord Ravenal, dap- 
per, nonchalant, sartorially exquisite, fared 
forth at 11 with but 50 cents in the pocket 
of his excellently tailored pants. Usually, 
on these occasions, the malacca stick was 
significantly absent. Of the 50 cents, 10 
went for the glassy shoeshine; 25 for a bou- 
tonniere; 10 for coffee and doughnuts at the 
Cockeyed Bakery. The remaining five cents 
stayed in his pocket as a sop to the super- 
stition that no coin breeds no more coins. 
Stopping first to look in a moment at Weep- 
ing Willy Mangler’s, or at Reilly’s pool 
room for a glance at the racing chart, or to 
hear a bit of the talk missed through his 
enforced absence from Boyle’s, he would 
end at Hankins’s or McDonald’s there to 
woo fortune with nothing at all to offer as 
oblation. But affairs did not reach this 
pass until after the first year. 

It was incredible that Magnolia Ravenal 
could so soon have adapted herself to the 
life in which she now moved. Yet it was 
explicable, perhaps, when one took into con- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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set nyour tecord of in de- up a permanent, repeating busi- 
ing sales any. age,ref- mess of your own with our hel 
erences, teen! and backing. Tailoring ex 
ence preferred, but not t absolutely 
necessary. But only men with a 
record of * successful gelling in 


Sample Outfit FREE | if You Qualify 


Men who mean business are willing to work 
, ond dave : ve fall time corti works will bewiven the preference. 
‘ost ar . ‘ 
peceee We Sac an ou int. 2 tna je onsey ot ———' v C. 
in the big line for Fall. Write today for QUICK ACTION! 


FAIRBANKS," AILORIN, 0, 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
healed while you work. Write for free book ‘‘How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” Describe your case. 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendete, 
&@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Se— prints 2c 
each, MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James ion CINCINNATI 
REMEDY—One 


thy EU M A T i S Month'sTreatment 


for ONLY FIFTY CENTS to cover packing and postage. 
REA EAPOLIS, MINN. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer.546.W ooster, Ohio 


Earn $25 Weekly so 2: rong tor norenaver 


fe e unnec enaare, 
Details FREH. Press Syndicate, 1261. 


t. Louis, Mo. 
MEN 


buy your hats direct from the manufacturers. 
ing Company, 


Send for Spates, Model Hat Manufactur- 

Dept. P-7, ast Orange, New Jersey 

SONGS Make FORTUNES for Successful authors, 
Send us your poems. 

NATIONAL | SONG BUREAU, 1674 Broadway, New York 

USED °° CORRESPONDENCE § SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 


basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money back guaran- 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


SELL YOUR PROPER quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln. Nebr. 


Most Helpful Teacher’s Magazine 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Over 100 pages each month of practi- 
cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 
spiring articles for teachers of all 
grades. A famous painting in full 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefulillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems; Teacher's Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed ful¥ of helpful material 
to both teacher and pupil. We offer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 
Normal Instructor-Primary oy 10 Nos. 

The Pathfinder,S2issues_ . way 5 
ApDRESS:- THE PATHFINDER, | WASHINGTON, O. Ge 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS AND DIRECTIONS: 
One Year, 52 issues, $1; 2 years $1.50; 3 years $2. 
To Canada, Mexico, Alaska, Philippines and ali other 
the United $2 a year. 
Change of Address. Subscribers must give old as wellas new 
address; we cannot find your name without the old address. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 
Renewals. When renewing always state that your subscription 
enewal, and if your addregs has changed, give formeraddress, 
e receipt new subscriptions by starting the paper, and renewals 
ianging the address label. 


Expirations. Your subscription expires with lastissue of month " 


& 1 on your address label. Subscription blank inclosed in your 
rindicates subscription has expired. We earnestly urge you 
keep your subscription renewed well in advance. 

wsscontin We find that most of our subscribers prefer 
not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken in 
case they failto remit before expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postoflice Department, we can extend reasonable credit when 
necessary. All subscribers are expected to notify us to stop the 
paper ifit is no longer desired. 

Management: David S. Barry, President; Percy M. Bailey 
Secretary-Manayer; George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. Assist 
ant Editors: Edward Cullom, George O. Gillingham, W. Bowyer 
Pain, John M. Robey, George W. Stimpson and E. Earl Wagner, 
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It must be a coincidence, of course, 
but shortly after Will Hays, movie 
“czar,” offered to give one-tenth of his 
income to the Presbyterian church 
along came the drastic order cutting all 
salaries in the movie profession one- 
tenth. 








A new record of 50 miles for an air- 
plane without an engine has just been 
set in Germany. This is certainly in 
line with economy, but it would help 
more if they would do something like 
that with automobiles. 


And now automobile concerns are 
offering to give away a $185 electric 
refrigerator with each used car they 
sell. Just wait a little while longer 
and they will be paying purchasers a 
liberal bonus in cash to take cars off 
their hands. 


Ever notice how a man quits talking 
when his name has been mentioned in 
connection with high office? If he 
speaks any more it is only to praise. 
The buzzing of a bee is a great silencer. 


A Hungarian duelist master of 103 


encounters defends dueling on the 


ground that it is the best way of mak- 
ing friends. Well, most people prefer 
to be on good terms with a man like 


that. 


Spain has just loaned money to Ar- 
gentina with which to buy battleships 
from Spain, and it.is said to be the first 
money loaned by the Madrid govern- 
ment for 100 years. Somehow a profit 
must have been made from that long 
war in Morocco. 


How is it that in this period of new 
and attractive appellations a barber is 
still called a barber? The name is 
derived from the Latin word for beard, 
but the beard now furnishes only a 
small part of the barber’s work. 


A sociologist suggested that men wear 
whiskers again and a§sert their author- 
ity. That used to work, but the men 
would only be considered hiding be- 
hind something now. 


q 
Golf, it appears, is the third most 
dangerous sport—coming ahead of foot- 
ball and everything else but baseball 
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and hunting. The golfers, who have 
been kidded so’ much for playing “an 
old man’s game,” are all perked up 
over the showing. 


Those men who used to preach revo- 
lution and start revolutions -over in 
Russia are now the most implacable 
foes of revolutionists—in their own 
country. 


The Seattle Pert Tiediibenniee de- 
clares that the “total purchasing power” 
of the people who live in the Seattle 
trading district is $4,390,697.60 a week. 
Now that they are cutting it that fine, 
we wish they would tell us what that 
odd 60 cents is for. 


q 
It is a part of the duties of prohibi- 
tion agents to take an occasional drink 
of booze. Considering the quality of 
the drinks and the risk they are more 
to be pitied than censured. 
q 
AUTOMOBILE PRECAUTIONS 
Now that there are more than 22,000,- 
000 automobiles in the United States, 
and with factories turning out thou- 
sands more every day, and with sales- 
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—Cartoon in Washington Post. 


Something the Nation Really Needs 








men urging people now to own two 
cars, it is time to give more thought to 
safety of operation. 

There were 23,000 deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents last year—and every 
year shows more. 

Pennsylvania has just taken a step 
forward that may well challenge the 
attention of the other states. The sec- 
retary of highways has been empower- 
ed to “suspend the registration of any 
vehicle deemed unsafe, or unfit to be 
operated, or not equipped as required 
by law.” 

This is aimed at the numerous old 
cars in poor condition which have been 
bought for a song, which are not con- 
sidered worth the expense of repairs 
or new parts, and which are run about 
recklessly for what is in them while 
they last. School boys are among the 
greatest offenders of this sort. Not able 
to buy a good car they get old rattle- 
traps, decorate them fantastically, cover 
them with funny mottoes and pictures 
and thus proclaim to the world as they 
fly: about in them that it is all for fun. 
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But it is fun full of danger. Boys ar 
the last to think of that feature, so it j; 
well that the-state take a thought. 

There are others beside school boy: 
who take the same chances. In Was) 
ington last winter the police noticed 4 
young fellow driving a car which h, 
did not stop at crossings until he had 
hit anether car, the curb or something 
else. On investigating they found th, 
car had no brakes at all! 

Compulsory insurance is another ide. 
that is growing, and should grow, but it 
is better to prevent the accident than to 
pay for it afterwards. Money cannot 
restore a lost eye or a broken neck. 

It is time to show a decrease in t! 
annual number of auto accidents ani 
deaths. 


Again it is proved that the law has a 
long arm. The three De Autremont 
brothers have begun life terms fo: 
crime committed four years ago. In 
1923 they brutally murdered four men 
during a train hold-up at Siskiyou, Or: 
They escaped but the government s 
out nearly 2,500,000 circulars and 
other ways staged the greatest ma 
hunt on record. It cost $500,000 to ca) 
ture the three desperadoes but it was 
worth it in the lesson it teaches. 
Voltaire says, “Fear follows crime and 
its punishment.” 


A New York newspaper makes a plea 
for stable money. There is much less 
of that sort since automobiles hav 
become so general. 

gq 
MR. AVERAGE MAN 


According to the investigations in tab- 
ulation of a university psychologist 
who used army records, life insuranc: 
statistics and various other data, the 
average man does not amount to much. 

The average man, he finds, is supe: 
stitious, poorly educated, conventiona! 
and mentally only 14 years old. He has 
a brain that weighs 1300 grams—as com- 
pared with brains of 2000 grams some 
people have, and 600 grams the brain of 
the great ape weighs. He has a vocabu- 
lary of about 7500 words. He leaves 
school at the eight grade; talks mostly 
about personalities and the weather; is 
a Methodist or Baptist because his fa- 
ther was, and falls an easy prey to trick- 
sters, mediums, oil stock salcszicn and 
the like. 

A pretty glum picture! 

Yet things are not as bad as they see. 
These results are based mostly not on 
intelligence tests but on education tests. 
They take the examined man out of his 
element, out of his habits of action and 
thought. No man can score high unde! 
those conditions. Ever see a man play 
tennis for the first time? He is liable to 
knock the ball anywhere, yet he may 
have all the ability of a fine player. 

This measurement of the average man 
takes no cognizance of his finer attri- 
butes—honesty, covrage, determination, 
morality, deceney and character. No 
higher group in the mental rating can 
probably equal him in these points. 

But that is not all. It is the average 
man who pronounces final judgment 1) 
every important thing. If an artist 
paints a picture or carves a statue some 
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learned critics praise it to the skies 
while others poke fun at it—or worse, 
ignore it. If an author.presents to the 
public a book some of the wise men 
praise it while others condemn it. If 
we depended on the specialists we 
should never know when a man is a 
genius or afriénd. But the average man 
has the last say. If he pronounces Mil- 
ton a genius Milton becomes immortal— 
in spite of what the wise-acres said 
about him. The average man adjudged 
the crown of genius to men in ancient 
days when there were no learned critics 
tosay a word. The coming of the smart 
critic has really made no difference in 
final results. 

In every jury trial the lawyers on 
both sides know more about the case 
and about the law than the 12 “peers.” 
But in spite of their education, skill, 
knowledge and ability they cannot be 
trusted, for one contradicts the other 
and both sides are equally positive of 
being right. It is the average man on 
the jury that has the finaPsay. 

Every political party, religious de- 
nomination, social revolution or reform 
depends for its life on the decision of 
the average man. If he approves there 
will be plenty of “wiseacres” tosupport 
and sustain the movement later, when 
it has life and substance. 

A musician who had much experience 
in leading great crowds in singing said 
that the big crowd was always right in 
pitch and time, though individuals 
might be very much off. The nearest 
thing to human infallibility is not the 
smart man but the common man. 


It seems from the ads that the best 
way to picture the excellencies of any 
article for sale,- from automobiles to 
tooth paste, is to exhibit the likeness of 
a pretty and smiling girl. 

q 

William A. Bickell, a Pathfinder sub- 
scriber at Fruitland Park, Fla., writes 
that a Swede neighbor of his is skep- 
tical about the existence of a place in 
Norway called Hell—as described by 
our travel editor in one of his articles. 
And he wants us to tell him if it is 
really so. It is a fact—just as related. 
Hell is a small place on the railroad 
line running east from Trondhjem, Nor- 
way, to Storlien and Stockholm. It is 
20 miles from Trondhjem, on the Stjoer- 
dalsfjord. Hell does not appear on small 
maps but it will be found on the map of 
Norway in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Vol. 19, page 804; on the wall map 
of Europe issued by the National Geo- 
graphic Society and on all good detail 
maps. So anyone wishing to go to 
Hell has no excuse for not knowing 
where it is. 


¢ 

Judge Gary in New York by lightly 
passing his hand over a sphere with- 
out touching it started a steel plant 
going near Pittsburgh. The moral is: 
Be careful what you put your hand on, 
or close to, for you might start some- 
thing. 


“The farm market is on the up grade,” 
says the Country Gentleman. What 
does that mean? Does it mean that 
the farmer is having a harder time te 
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market his products on a living basis? 
Or does it mean that he is getting 
higher and higher prices? Anyone an- 
swering this question is entitled to 
receive either a mustache cup or a pair 
of barbed wire garters. 


q 
CAPITAL SKYSCRAPERS 


Most towns in the United States like 
to point with pride to their skyscrap- 
ers—or skyscraper if there be but one. 
It is reasonable, for the big metropolitan 
cities have set the pace. They have al- 
ways been models for the smaller and 
growing towns. 

But Washington is different. It has 
no skyscraper, and if the architects and 
artists of the country, as well as other 
persons of good taste, can have their 
way there will never be a skyscraper 
in the nation’s capital. 

At a recent convention of architects 
at Washington a resolution was adopted 
condemning the construction of high 
buildings. Such construction, they 
pointed out, “causes unwarranted and 
expensive traffic congestion. It inter- 
feres with light and air of neighboring 
buildings and in-other ways is detri- 
mental to a balanced and wholesome de- 
velopment of the community.” 

The architects also issued a warn- 
ing—probably aimed at Congress—that 
“such limitations are necessary, espe- 
cially in the national capital, where the 
dignity and impressiveness of public 
buildings may be injured unless appro- 
priate standards for private property 
are set and maintained.” One architect 
declared the ideal height limit for build- 
ings was the 85-foot standard of Europe. 
He criticized the zoning commission for 
raising the Washington limit from 110 
to 130 feet. 

As the city grows larger each new 
office building in the center wishes to 
go higher, By adding a few more floors 
there would be more rooms to rent 
without additional ground space to pay 
for. And congressmen are often oblig- 
ing, ready to get through a special act to 
permit the legal limit to be exceeded. 

That is a constant danger, but only a 
small one. No really tall buildings to 
make a jagged sky line are permitted. 
If the art commigsion takes a very de- 
cided stand against it the permission to 
exceed the limit is not obtained. There 
is toostrong a general interest and pride 
in the beauty of the national capital. 











Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 
Is It Loaded? 
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Everybody wants and expects to see it 
grow in beauty until it takes its rank 
in the first row—if not a little in ad- 
vance of the first row—of the world’s 
fine capitals. 

Washington now has one great advan- 
tage over Europe’s capital cities. It is 
clean. Smoking factories have been 
kept out, and will continue to be banish- 
ed. A recent press report referred to 
the comic effect the smoke and dust of 
London have on some fine statues there. 
Grecian features under a negro exterior 
are to be observed. The same is true of 
Paris and the other great continental 
capitals. 

While the U. S. capital is not as clean 
as it might be, yet white marble build- 
ings continue to look white, and the 
many statues may get weather-beaten 
and discolored but not black. 

Washington is worthy of being the 
nation’s pride. It does not want tall 
buildings, but more beautiful buildings 
and beautiful grounds. 


q 
When a politician is afraid to take 
sides on a national problem he usually 
suggests holding a “non-political” con- 
ference. 
¢ 


THE PEERAGE MARKET 


We are inclined to approve Lord 
Byng’s refusal to pay the peerage patent 
fee for his promotion from baron to vis- 
count, though our interest is merely 
academical It only amounts to a few 
thousand dollars, but it is the principle 
of the thing. 

Of course it is much better to be a 
viscount than a baron. One’s blood is 
bluer. But those honors ought to come 
as free gifts—as rewards for distin- 
guish services. They ought not to cost 
real money. That looks fishy. 

As Lord Byng pointed out, Lord Rose- 
berry a short time ago charged that 
peerages were bought with money 
which goes into political funds. And 
that made it about unanimous, for 
everybody but Lord Roseberry knew 
it long ago. Then look at the other fel- 
lows who got their titles without pay. 
If they stand in well they are let off. 
Lord Balfour had his fee of $11,500 re- 
mitted. Earl Haig’s fee of $4600, and 
Lord Oxford and Asquith’s for $4000 
were also remitted. Why discriminate? 
Is it no honor to have been the gover- 
nor-general of Canada? Only the brew- 
ers and such fellows ought to be made 
to pay. We hope Lord Byng will win 
with a bang. 

gq 


Inspite of being pretty well flood- 
soaked the South is presumably still 
solid. 

q 


We read of a California man develop- 
ing a strawberry of two by four inches. 
Just as the season is finished—with the 
berries getting smaller and smaller near 
the end—all can realize that this man is 
in a way to confer a boon on humanity. 
As soon as he gets them growing that 
big let him next turn his attention to 
making them grow all year round, and 





_we will agree to subscribe more for his 


monument than for the monument to 
the man who invented poison gas. 
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Question Box —~ 








Indians Had Popcorn 


Did the Indians have popcorn before 
the coming of the Europeans? 

The Indians of the pre-Columbian 
period did have a variety of corn simi- 
lar to our popcorn. In the Southwest 
this was called “little corn.” It is doubt- 
ful, however, that the aboriginees used 
such corn for popping purposes, but it 
is probable that our popcorn was de- 
veloped from this Indian variety. 


First Congresswoman 


Who was the first women to be a 
congresswoman? 

Miss Jeanette Rankin, of Missoula, 
Montana, was the first woman to be a 
member of that body. In the national 
election of 1916 she was elected rep- 
resentative at large from Montana as a 
Republican. 
65th congress (1917-1919). 


Lindbergh’s Religion 
What is Lindbergh’s religion? 
Lindbergh is not affiliated technically 
with any denomination. His father was 
a Lutheran; his mother is a member of 
the Disciples of Christ. 


Pedestrian on Highway 


What side of the road should pedes- 
trians take? 

Many organizations interested in stand- 
ardizing traffic regulations, such as the 
American Automobile Association, rec- 
ommend that pedestrians keep to the 
left of on-coming traffic on highways 
and country roads when there are no 
sidewalks or paths. In other words, a 
person walking should keep to the op- 
posite side of the read from vehicles 
going in the same direction. This, it 
is argued, is safer for the pedestrian, 
because it is easier for him to keep his 
eye on the vehicles coming towards 
him. There is, however, much differ- 
ence in opinion and practice. 


To Draw the Fire 


What does it mean to “draw the fire” 
from a stove? 

The phrase “to draw the fire” means 
to remove burning fuel from a grate, 
stove or furnace. 


Mattapony River 

How did the Mattapony river get its 
name? 

Mattapony is the name of a river in 
Virginia. It is formed by the juncture 
of four small streams—the Mat, Ta, Po, 
and Ny. The name of the larger river 
is merely a composite of those four 


names. 
ee 


World’s Population 


What is the population of the world? 

The population of the world is esti- 
mated at 1,906,000,000 by the World 
Peace Foundation on the basis of fig- 
ures prepared by the League of Nations. 
Former estimates usually placed the 
total population of the earth at be- 
tween 1,600,000,000 and 1,700,000,000. 
Such estimates are natuarlly conflicting 








She served only in the 


inasmuch as in many parts of the world, 
such as in the interior of China, no 
census is ever taken. However, these 
figures probably represent the popula- 
tion of the world in a general way. 


Sam Browne Belt 


How did the Sam Browne belt origi- 
nate? 

The Sam Browne belt is a broad 
leather band worn around the waist 
with a light shoulder strap running 
diagonally from right to left. Such 
belts are worn by U. S. Army and 
Marine officers, as well as officers in 
the British, French, Italian and Belgian 
armies. The Sam Browne belt was 
widely worn in our army many years 
before it was officially sanctioned by 











If the rotor principle can be applied to drive 
a ship across the ocean, why can’t it be ap- 
plied to pump water on the farm in place of 
the old-fashioned windmill or the more mod- 
ern gasoline engine? At least one farmer in 
Germany thinks it can. Our picture shows 
a rotor tower used to pump water on a farm 
: near Berlin. 








the War Department in 1921. It re- 
ceived its name from its originator, 
General Samuel Joseph Browne of the 
British Army. In the fall of 1858, dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny, General Browne 
lost his left arm in a battle at the vil- 
lage of Nuria. It was the loss of his 
arm which prompted him to devise a 
new sword belt, which was later gen- 
erally adopted by the British officers. 
The modern Sam Browne belt differs 
somewhat from the original. General 
Browne died in 1901. 


Leases for 99 Years 


Why are leases made for 99 years? 

The custom of making leases for 99 
years is a relic of the old English com- 
mon law. Just why leases were origin- 
ally made for that particular period is 
not known for certain. The theory has 
been advanced that there was an old 
English law prohibiting a person from 
leasing real estate for 100 years or more 
and that to evade this law landowners 
would lease their property for 99 years 
—one year less than the prohibited 
number. This theory, however, is not 
confirmed by positive evidence. The 
custom of making leases for 99 years 
was already well established in Shakes- 
peare’s time and the practice was 
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brought to America by the early co}, 
nists as part of the common law. | 
many parts of the United States it j, 
still customary to select a 99-year pe: 
od for long leases. Frequently su 
leases contain a stipulation that th, 
lessee may renew the; lease foreve; 
at the end of the initial term. | 
some jurisdictions there is a more pr 
tical reason for adopting the 99-ye 
period. In some states leaseholds { 
100 years or-more are classed by statu 
as real property. If the lease is for 
years or less it is rated as perso: 
property. 


Twice Weekly 


Is “twice weekly” correct? 

The adverb “weekly,” strictly spea! 
ing, means once a week. Thercfo: 
“twice weekly” is not strictly correc! 
for it would literally mean “twice on: 
a week.” The phrase “twice weekly. 
however, is frequently heard and may 
ultimately be sanctioned by good usag. 
The same rule would apply to “twic. 
yearly” and similar combinations. 1): 
though is correctly expressed in 
such cases by “twice a week,” “twic: 
month,” “twice a year,” etc. 


Silk Rayon 
What is silk rayon made of? 
Rayon is artificial silk made from 
cellulose, which is derived from plants 
and trees. 


Once Thought Poisonous 


When were tomatoes first eaten? 

Tomatoes are natives of tropical 
America and were first introduced in- 
to Europe in the 16th century. The 
tomato was eaten by the wild tribes 
of Mexico who planted it among their 
Indian corn and called it tomati. It 
supposedly reached Europe by way of 
Peru, for it was first known as “mala 
Peruviana” and “pomi del Peru.” In 
France it was‘called the “love apple.” 
Parkinson writing in 1656 says the 
tomato was then cultivated in England 
for ornament and curiosity only. Toma- 
toes, however, were used as food in 
Europe possibly a century before the 
were introduced into the United States. 
Jefferson mentions tomatoes as being 
cultivated in Virginia in 1781. In 18!)2 
they were introduced at Salem, Mass.., 
by an Italian painter, who was unable 
to persuade the people to even taste 
them. Owing to its kinship to the 
nightshade family the tomato was look 
ed upon with suspicion and was sup 
posed by many to be poisonous. A gir! 
who ate “love apples” in New Jerse) 
about 1835 was rushed to a doctor by 
her parents. This prejudice, however, 
was gradually broken down and )b) 
1840 tomatoes were quite general!) 
eaten in this country. 


Origin of Tuckahoe 


Who are the Tuckahoes? 

Tuckahoe is a nickname for the 
poorer class of people living in south- 
ern Virginia. “The name is of Indian 
origin and is supposed to designate 
bread. It is applied to a Virginia truf- 
fle, which is a curious tuberous or fun- 
gous growth found under the soil in 
‘the Southern states bordering on the 
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Atlantic. Tuckahoe is usually found by 
following hogs which have little diffi- 
culty in locating it. The early settlers 
and the Indians, it is said, were very 
fond of it. Hence it came to be called 
Indian bread and Indian loaf. Tuck- 
ahoe was applied to the poor whites 
in that section because their poverty, so 
it was said, compelled them frequently 
to resort to Indian bread for food. 
Sometimes the term is also applied to 
the poor land:in southern Virginia. 


Panama Hats 


Where are Panama hats made? 

Panama hats are not made in Panama, 
as popularly supposed. They are manu- 
factured almost exclusively in Ecuador 
and Peru. The misnomer arose from 
the fact. that such hats were introduced 
to the world through the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


Source of Quinine 

Where does quinine come from? 

This drug is extracted from the bark 
of the cinchona tree. Although the 
native inhabitants of South America 
were acquainted with the medicinal 
qualities of quinine, the drug was not 
studied by Europeans until 1793, in 
Colombia. 


Mob Psychology 

What is mob psychology? 

“Mob psychology” refers to the men- 
tal processes of a mob. Persons will 
often do things collectively, especially 
in a large and disorderly gathering, 
which they would not do individually. 
Mob psychology is the unthinking in- 
fection of a crowd by an idea uttered 
by a leader. “Mass psychology” is 
used in a closely related sense. 


FOR CANCER SUFFERERS 


On April 19 the new Palmer Memorial 
Hospital at Boston, Mass., was dedi- 
cated to the service of humanity. This 
structure was built at a cost of ap- 
proximately $650,000 and will eventual- 
ly need an endowment of over.a mil- 
lion dollars in order to carry on its 
great work. It is under the manage- 








The Palmer Memorial Hospital 


ment of the New England Deaconess 
Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and was built especially to care 
for those suffering from cancer and 
other incurable diseases. The hospital, 
situated in the Riverway opposite the 
Deaconess Hospital on Pilgrim Road, 
was named after Mrs. Jennie C. Palmer, 
the wife of William Lincoln Palmer, a 
Pathfinder subscriber of Boston. Mrs. 
Palmer died of cancer in 1919. It was 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Pal- 
mer, with the co-operation of the New 
England Deaconess Association, that 
this fine institution was able to begin its 
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permanent service of mercy. For years 
‘he has devoted his life to the cause. Up 
until a short time ago few of the great 
public hospitals would take sufferers 
from cancer and practical incurables. 
And the prices at most private insti- 
tutions were prohibitive to average peo- 
ple. The Palmer Memorial, however, 
will be known as a hospital for suffer- 
ers from “chronic or incurable dis- 
ease.” Of its 75 beds, 65 will be set 
aside for cancer sufferers, and the 
prices will be reasonable. The equip- 
ment will be especially designed to 
care for chronic cases and will furnish 
the latest and most effective treatment 
for cancer, in particular. Despite the 
fact that cancer takes an enormous toll 
each year we have few hospitals in 
this country devoted espécially to that 
disease. The New England Deaconess 
Association is a pioneer in this splendid 
work. Cancer was well-known 2500 
years before Christ, yet we do not know 
its cause and cure. Even though they 
do not find the cause and cure, such in- 
stitutions as the Palmer Memorial Hos- 
pital are greatly needed. They will at 
least relieve many of the sufferers from 
this scourge. 





WAR IS HELL 


The specific occasion upon which Gener- 
al Sherman said “War is hell” is not a mat- 
ter of positive record. In his old age he 
was unable to recall how the famous epi- 
gram got started. Just before he died in 
1891 he made a special search through his 
letters and records in a vain attempt to find 
some reference to the saying. However, 
John Koolbeck, of Harlan, Iowa, says he 
heard General Sherman make the remark. 

According to Koolbeck, it occured in 1863 
after the capture of Vicksburg. Sherman’s 
troops moved against Gen. J. E. Johnson 
whom they followed across the Pearl river 
at Jackson, Miss. The army was crossing 
the river on a pontoon bridge and Sherman 
sat on his horse near the water’s edge in 
deep meditation. The infantry crossed 
first. Then came the cavalry headed by 
Gen. EF. Winslow of the Fourth lowa Cav- 
alry. Koolbeck was Winslow’s aid-de-camp 
and rode with him. As they passed Sher- 
man broke his silence with the remark: 
“War is hell, boys.” The aid-de-camp stat- 
ed afterwards that the words were loud 
enough to be heard by him distinctly. 

Of course the idea was not original. In 
King Henry VI, Second Part, Shakespeare 
says: “O war! thou son of hell.” It is not 
surprising that General Sherman’s remark 
became famous. He did as much as any 
man to make war hell, especially for the 
enemy. In November, 1864, General Rose- 
crans received the following telegram from 
Sherman: “I start today for Atlanta, and 
will make Rome howl.” On Sept. 4 of the 
saine year he wrote to General Halleck: “If 
the people raise a howl against my barbar- 
ity and cruelty, I will answer that war is 
war, and not popularity-seeking. If they 
want peace, they and their relatives must 
stop the war.” 





I am sending these few lines to tell you 
how much I like your paper. It is surely a 
boon to the busy working girl who likes to 
keep versed on current events. I enjoy 
all parts of the Pathfinder, and watch eager- 
ly for it’s-coming each week—Miss Ruth 
Coulson (Kans.). ° 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Men’s evil manners live in brass; their 
virtues we write in water.—King Henry 
VIII, Act 4, Scene 2. 
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underlying your investment 


SMITH BONDS 


through 
Sinking Fund Provisions 


Ask for Booklet “7-34” 
it contains detailed in- 
formation on the opera- 
tion of thesinking funds, 
also the safeguards that 
protect your investment 
in Smith Bonds. 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office in Washington, D. C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices. 


“Ae F.H.SMITH ©. 


SFounded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston ALBANY Burrato 
MINNEAPOLIS Sr. Louis 


Kindly send Booklet and information regard's 
SMITH BONDS, 














Safe 8% Tax-Exempt 
Investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 


Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Resources over $500,000.00 
McALLEN, TEXAS 








Our FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 
and GOLD BONDS net - Oo 


secured by improved Tampa real estate. Guaran- 
teed by corporation with $676,000 paid capital 
and surplus. Write for information and booklet, 


FLORIDA MORTGAGE, BONDING & TITLE CO. 
Box 2233, Tampa, Florida 


High School Course 
in 2Years Fee 


Course at home inside 2 
years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HB-77B, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. (C)A.S.1923 | CHICAGO 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Recreation peso 








Poor Pussy Brings a Smile 


This excellent little game can be play- 
ed the year round at almost any party 
and is sure to afford lots of fun. Try it; 
you will like it. The players seat them- 
selves in a circle. One player, “Pussy,” 
goes about meowing, kneeling in front 
of each player in the circle. The players 
each have to stroke Pussy’s head and at 
the same time say, in a dignified manner 
and without smiling, “Poor Pussy.” If 
the player smiles, he must change 
places with Pussy. Pussy may do any- 
thing in the way of crying or assuming 
funny expressions to cause the one who 
is petting him to smile. 


The Speed Boat Commuting Fad 


America’s rich speed boat “Com- 
muters” now pay approximately $160 
a day “fare” from their palatial Long 
Island homes to Wall Street. Some 15 
or 20 internationally known financiers 
and other less celebrated New Yorkers 
have started the fad of riding from 
their summer estates on Long Island 
Sound to their offices on lower Broad- 
way in palatial motorboats. These in- 
clude J. P. Morgan, H. M. Rogers, Otto 
Kahn and others. Oheka II, Otto Kahn’s 
new floating palace, is said to be the 
fastest and most comfortable of the 
pleasure and business cruisers. The 
craft was produced by a German firm 
and is propelled by three Zepplin mo- 
tors. It contains every comfort that 
German ship-builders know. Costing 
about $85,000, it was built to carry 17 
passengers, including the crew of five. 
Although the boat is used only during 
2bout four months of the year the crew 
must be kept the year round. The 
captain gets $275 a month, the engineer 
$250, the first officer $200 and two sail- 
ors $125 a month each. At the rate of 
about four gallons of gasoline to the 
“mile, it takes at least 125 gallons a 
day. If the boat is used after business 
hours the consumption, of course, is 
more. In a trial run from Albany to 
New York the Oheka II took on 600 
gallons of gas and 30 gallons of oil. 


Aquatic Ball 
Aquatic ball is a new game played on 
the California coast. It necessitates a 
huge ball like the one here pictured. 





“Play Ball!” 
One half of it is painted green and the 


other half red. It has numerous han- 


‘dies for players to hold on to and add to 


eer 


its motion. The swimmers divide into 
two teams. Each team takes a colored 
half ef the ball. The team which can 
get its own color out of the water first 
wins. 


The Three-Legged Wonder 


The three-legged wonder: of the 
world, Francesco Lentini, was born in 
Sicily, Italy, in 1889. He is one of a 
family of 12 children, his parents, 
brothers and sisters all being normal. 
In 1898 this three-legged man came to 
America and has traveled extensively 
with many of our leading circuses. Per- 
haps you have seen him in person. Any- 





He Can Kick Twice at the Same Time 


way, his extra leg is not deformed in 
any way except that it is a little shorter 
and slightly less developed than his 
other two legs. Mr. Lentini can use his 
extra leg whenever he chooses. It is 
claimed that he can kick a football all 
the way across a large tent with it. He 
is happily married and is the father of 
three perfect and well developed chil- 
dren. This extra leg that nature dealt 
him has made him a fortune. 


Words From Pathfinder 


Three sisters, Florence, Rose Mary 
and Eunice, of Torrington, Wyo., all 
under 12 years of age, discovered -the 
interesting game of making words out 
of the word “Pathfinder.” These little 
girls succeeded in making over 250 
words. See how many you can make, 
You will be surprised when you go to 
count them. It is really fascinating, be- 
sides beingan instructive game. To make 
it more instructive be sure to look up 
the various meanings, correct pronunci- 
ation and use of the words formed. 


Tricks with Tumblers 


Many interesting tricks can be per- 
formed with- tumblers or glasses. One 
good stunt is to place a tumbler of 
water on the edge of a table, turn an 
empty tumber up over it so that the 
two rims come together, then wager 
that you can remove the top glass and 
drink the water in the bottom one with- 
out touching them with the hands. To 
do this remove the top glass with the 
chin. _Then tip the bottom glass on the 
edge of the table with the teeth so that 
you can drink the water. Another trick 
with the tumbler is to push one off the 
table and allow it to fall on the floor 
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without breaking. This requires much 
practice as the glass has to be pushed 
off so that it will land on its rim. The 
stunt should be practiced on a pillow 
before a performance is attempted. 
Blowing through a glass is also an as 
tonishing trick to the average spectator. 
Many will say it is impossible, but it i; 
easy to change their beliefs. Simply set 
a lighted candle immediately behind 
glass and blow with the mouth from th 
opposite side. The flame will be ex 
tinguished as the air currents join « 
the opposite side of the tumbler. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 88. A and B each bought a hor: 
for the same price. A sold his horse 
a profit of 12% per cent, and B sold h 
at a loss of 12% per cent. A receive 
$30 more than B. How much did eac! 
pay for his horse?’ Ans. to No. 87 
$20 and $400. 


PEOPLE WILL TALK 


You may get through the world but ’tw 
be very slow 

Tf you listen to all that is said as you ¢ 

You'll be worried and fretted and kept in 
a stew 

For meddlesome tongues must have som: 
thing to do— 

And people will talk. 








If quiet and modest, you'll have it pr 
sumed. 
That your humble position is only assumed. 
You’re a wolf in sheep’s clothing, or els 
you’re a fool; 
But don’t get excited—keep perfectly coo! 
For people will talk. 


And then if you show the least boldnes 
of heart, 

Or a slight, inclination to take your ow: 
part, 

They will call you an upstart, conceited 
and vain, 

But keep straight ahead—don’t stop | 
explain— 

For people will talk. 


If threadbare your dress and old-fashion: 
your hat— 
Someone will surely take notice of thai 
And hint rather strong that you can’t pa) 
your way; 
But don’t get excited, whatever they sa) 
For people will talk. 


If your dress is in fashion, don’t think | 
escape, 

For they criticise then in a differe 
shape— 

You’re ahead of your means, or your ta 
lor’s unpaid; 

But mind your own business, there’s nauy 
to be made— 

For people will talk. 


Now the best way to do is to do as ) 
please, 

For your mind, if you have one, will th 
be at ease. 

Of course, you will meet with all sorts 
abuse; 

But don’t think to stop them—it’s n 
any use— 

For people will talk. 





A Sunday school class of the Fort Stock 
ton, Tex., Presbyterian church meets on th 
golf course every Sunday. After school th: 
players go on with their game. 





Children of Greensburg, Kans. ear! 
spending money by picking up old nails i 
the streets. The town pays them at the 


rate of 16 cents a pound. So far it has paid 
out nearly $200. 
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2? “WQhats*Wron?’ Here ? 





All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


Here’s a barnyard mystery for you, 


Why don’t the cows go into the corn- 
The gate is open. 


field? Most cows 





we have had the pleasure of meeting 
were anything but backward about 
going into a cornfield. 

The shadow of the diver on the wall 
has been carelessly placed—the diver’s 








legs actually cross their shadow. Where 
is the light coming from that could 
throw such a shadow? 

Here’s Light-fingered Harry and Old 
Bill Whiskers sneaking into a deserted 
barn on a rainy night. Old Bill with the 
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pistol is so hungry that his stomach is 
transparent. At least the rays from 
Harry’s searchlight are going directly 
through Bill. 

The less said about dice and gambling 
the better but the question was asked in 
a well known magazine: “Why gamble 
with an unknown radio loud speaker? 
—buy ours.” The speaker advertised 
would be a pretty poor gamble if these 





dice were used, for they are numbered 
wrong. All opposite sides when added 
should make seven, but with a five and 
a two on adjacent sides of one die and 








a four and a three on adjacent sides of 
the other die“it may be inferred that 
the artist does not favor gambling. 

The golfer in the first picture swung 
so hard with his club that is wound 
around his neck. But how is it the club 
starts to wind to the left and finishes 
by winding to the right? Then, too, it 


would appear that the crook on the end 
of the club would prevent it from mak- 
ing more than a half turn around the 
man’s neck. Even if the club did wind 
around like this, how did the crook get 
past the golfer’s forearms? 


Our cor- 





respondent suggests that the club start 
winding at the bottom of the neck and 
finish at the top. In the second picture 
the airpiane going to the left will un- 
wind the rope on the pole—just op- 
posite to the purpose of the cartoon. 
This illustration shows cowboys tying 
the knobs of two doors together with a 
rope in the belief that no one can enter 
their room by either door. Note that 
both locks are visible which means that 
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the doors open in the room where the 
cowboys are. Won’t they be surprised 
when someone walks in on them? 
Tractors have heavy iron wheels sur- 
mounted by.cleats to grip the road and 
help traction. The cleats in this picture 
are shown as being placed at an angle 





of about 30 degrees across the wheel. 
Yet the tracks left by them in the dirt 
are straight across the path of the 
wheel. The perspective of the several 
cleats is also poorly drawn. 





KICKERS 


Frequently one hears some fellow kicking 
on the firm he works for and wonders why 
he did not quit and get a job mofe to his 
liking. If he has a better job than he could 


get elsewhere then he has no cause to kick. 
More frequently one hears a man kicking on 
the town he lives in. If that town furnishes 
him a better living than any other town he 
should feel friendly te it and say so.—New- 
castle Times. 
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Sell Gibson’ s better-qual- 
ity made-to-order all-wool suits, 
direct to wearer. Our astonish- 
ing values sell on sight. My plan 
pays biggest commissions in this 
_ in ee with extra bonus 
e deliver and 
calles. 6x9 tne samples (over 
100 styles) and complete outfit 
in handsome carrying case, fur- 
nished to ambitious men who 
want to earn $100.00 weckly. 
—_— _— write at once. 
GIBSON, Inc. « 
161.W. Mattigon Dept E10” Chicag 


PUNCTURE-PROOF. 
Tires in ONE minute 


Agents — Big — Quick Profits 
Tires hammered full of nails, leak no air. | |) 
Amazing newinvention banishes puncture trou-} } 
ble forever, nctures heal instantly. Stops} ¥ 
slow leaks. eserves rubber. Increases tire 
life. Clean,scientifically correct. Not a Liquid. 


FREE SAMPLE foresee ae ae 
talking—justdrive nailsinanoldtire.GET THE FACTS. 
pag Fa FS . ae parcenere~— B ig 7. anda 
postpa 7 7 mai end 
Money, just your name but ACT NO’ no 


C. F. JOHNSON & CO. 19 W. Jackson Bivd. ‘Dept. 652, CHICAGO 


PIMPL 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, ‘simply send me opr nome and ad 

today—no cost—no obligation. CLEA NE usd" ond 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like roy water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg.. Kansas City. Me. 


CRIPPLED LEGS 


Viscose Method replaces the Century old 
Elastic Stocking. Spread Viscose over the leg, 
except over a sore. It cools porous like flex- 
ible skin. Forces cireulation. Positively heale 
Leg Sores. Stops pain from Varicose Veing 
Reduces Swollen Legs. Send now for ‘The 
Story of Viscose.’’ 
P. A. VISCOSE CO. 

1038 So. Alvarado St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3c each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargement 406, 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE pept”S, “wauitinerc’: Sc. 


INVENTORS 2:2 


fore spplying for A oe ang 9 out, beet, tea. Sense, PP 2 those 
facts; sent free. Write EY, 661 F St., 
Established 1869. Washington, D. C. 


HEADACHES Pizzvsreits 


‘mi NDIGESTION 


Colic Spelis, Gail-Troubles, 
rt STONES) will vantan oe ey is removed. Our 82-page 
illustrated booklet sent FREE will explain. 

Chicago, Itt. 


Unger Products Co., Dept. 447, 22 Quincy St., 
Or Snuff Habit 


TOBACCO 2: crer'nobay 


pt frances Coat $1 ee nen 
























































who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain simple 























500.000 Men and Women. Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 
Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
mailed on trial. State which 
Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave.. SIDNEY,O. 
direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. Write now. 
UES 
MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENU.  Louls, MO. 








= Get "= SAMPLE 
AGENTS s:: FREE csc. 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
5 or HAY FEVER Treatment 
ASTHMA you want. If it cures, send 
$1; if not, don’t! Write today. 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hoslery 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO., 7-390 C St., Boston, Mass. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED <7\<"cpau Fisnen 
BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES ake #80 ae. 
ing everything. Distributors, 0p! 609 Division, Chicaee 
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6) Around the Home 





Preserving Eggs for Winter 


Preserving eggs for winter use while 
the supply is plentiful and the price 
low is recommended to housewives by 
Mrs. Harriet Stow, of Washington. All 
eggs that are preserved at this seasun 
help to keep the market from being 
oversupplied, and also result in econ- 
omy to the housewife. According to 
Mrs. Stow, preserving eggs in water 
glass has proved statisfactory to many. 
Use only fresh, infertile eggs, she says. 
Place them in a clean crock or similar 
container, with the little end of the egg 
down. Pour over a solution of water 
glass until the eggs are covered. Com- 
bine one quart of water glass—sodium 
silicate—with nine parts of water. Boil 
and cool the water before adding it to 
the solution over the eggs. A five gal- 
lon crock will hold about 15 dozen eggs 
and it will take about 10 quarts of-water 
glass solution to cover the eggs. Store 
them in a cool place until used. 


Wheat Resistant to Smut 


Loose smut of wheat causes an esti- 
mated loss in the United States of more 
than 10,000,000 bushels annually, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is possible, says V. F. Tapke, 
pathologist of the department, to con- 
trol the disease by treating the seed 
with hot water, but the treatment is 
difficult and frequently reduces the 
stand and yield. Efforts are being 
made, therefore, to develop strains of 
the important varieties that will be re- 
sistant to or immune from infection. 

Since 1922 many varieties and strains 
of wheat have been tested at Rosslyn, 
Va., and Ithaca, N. Y., for resistance to 
loose smut. All of the important East- 
ern wheats and a few of the leading 
Western varieties have been included 
in the tests. Resistant or immune 
strains have been found in such varie- 
ties as Blackhull, Dawson, Fulcaster, 
Fultz, Hussar, Leap, Penquite, Preston, 
Purplestraw, Ridit, Shepherd, Silver- 
sheaf and Trumbull. Fultz and Ful- 
caster, two widely grown varieties, 
have generally been reported to be sus- 
ceptible to loose smut, but the pure- 
line selections used in these experi- 
ments proved to be highly resistant. 
The occurrence of resistant and other- 
wise desirable strains in these two im- 
portant varieties gives encouragement 
to the hope of reducing the heavy an- 
nual loss caused by the disease. 


Controlling Melon Aphids 


The melon aphid, which attacks 
watermelons, muskmelons, cucumbers 
and similar crops, is effectively control- 
led by the application of nicotine either 
as a spray or dust. This insect, fre- 
quently called the melon louse, is very 


_ small, varies in color from light green 


to dark green, and the wingless forms 
are louse-like in appearance. The pest 
has more than 40 known natural insect 
enemies which in some measure check 
its ravages. When conditions are fa- 
vorable for its development, however, 
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artificial control becomes necessary. 
The winged forms of the aphid develop 
on other food plants and fly to the 
melon and cucumber vines where they 
feed on the underside of the leaves, 
which curl, wither and die. Since the 
insects are capable of causing whole- 
sale destruction on short notice, it is 
important that a constant lookout be 
kept for any sign of the pest and con- 
trol measures applied promptly. 


Agriculture Yearbook 


The Yearbook of Agriculture for 1926 
is now being distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In this volume 
progress in agriculture science and 
practice is covered in numerous short 
articles alphabetically arranged and 
covering a wide field of information. It 
contains the secretary’s annual report 
and considerable statistical data. Prac- 
tically every aspect of agriculture, from 
soil preparation and livestock selection 
to the marketing of the finished pro- 
ducts of the farm, is given attention in 
the volume. Particular emphasis is 
placed on recent discoveries in agricul- 
ture, and on the results of research 
generally. This book is published under 
a special congressional appropriation. 
The distribution of the 400,000 copies 
will be made largely by congressmen 
and senators, each of whom is allotted 
about 400 copies. The 20,000 copies 
purchased by the Department of Agri- 
culture will be allotted to the various 
bureaus in the department for distribu- 
tion to their field representatives. Per- 
sons who cannot obtain a copy free 
can purchase one from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


On Selection of Dishes 

What dishes should be selected if one 
wishes to set an attractive table and at 
the same time be put to no unnecessary 
expense? Miss Ida Shilling, home eco- 
nomics expert, answers this question 
for the benefit of many housewives who 
have asked her for information. The 
housewife will first of all, says Miss 
Shilling, need a suitable number of 
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Though made in the 14th century, this wood- 

en figure of a patron French queen is strange- 

ly “modernistic.” It is now part of 4 
New York collection. 
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lunch or dinner-size plates, bread and 
butter plates, salad plates, sauce dishes. 
cereal dishes, cups and saucers and 
drinking glasses. The dessert and sala 
plates, she says, may be the same size 
Serving dishes, such as extra plates fo; 
bread and cake, a platter, two vegetab|, 
dishes, a water pitcher, a cream and 
milk pitcher and a sugar bowl, will be 
needed. “Before you make your fina! 
decision,” Miss Shilling advises, “ask 
your merchant to have a table set fo: 
you with all the dishes you wish. Thi 
will satisfy yourself about the siz 
shapeand decoration. Too much decor; 
tion will tire you if you have to use th. 
dishes for every purpose. The shap. 
of the dishes is important also. Notic: 
if there are indentations in the insic 
of the créam pitcher or sugar bow! 
Notice if it will be difficult to keep th. 
dishes clean around the handles. Al! 
these things count when one is selec! 
ing china for the home.” 


Milk Distributor Patented 


A device for distributing loose milk 
has been patented by Mayer Feld, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He claims his inven 
tion will increase sanitary conditions i 
delivering milk and possibly reduce th 
cost of that product to the consume: 
“According to the ordinance governi' 
this question,” says Feld, “loose mi! 
cannot be dipped from carts. Cons: 
quently, at present, anyone who want 
delivered milk has to pay the high 
price of the bottled product, and th 
price is too high for many famffies wh 
otherwise would consume more milk. 
His device resembles the system of di 
tributing soft drinks at the fountain: 
A gaged pump is fixed to the top of 
refrigerated tank mounted on a cart o: 
automobile. An agitating device kee) 
the cream and milk mixed so as to in 
sure a uniform product. The outfit i: 
equipped with a sealing device whic!) 
prevents the tank from being opene: 
after it has left the pasteurizing plan! 


Standards for Honey 


All exhibits of honey at the Ohio 
state fair this year will be judged « 
cording to the U. S. standards for hone. 
as given in the Department of Agricu! 
ture Circular 410-C, entitled “Standards 
for Honey.” Such demonstrations o! 
the use of the federal standards fo 
honey, says James Hambleton, govern- 
ment apiculturist, will not only aid bee 
keepers in the work of grading their 
honey but will also give the public an 
opportunity to learn something of the 
work that is being done in standard 
izing food products. Only through grad 
ing to uniform standards is it possible 
for the consumer to know, when he 
-buys honey or any other food product 
supposed to be of a certain quality. 
that he is getting that quality. The 
circular, which will be sent free, on re- 
quest to the Department of Agriculture, 
in addition to the grading rules, also 
contains information on grading and 
packing honey. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Let not him that is deceived trust in van- 
ity: for vanity shall be his recompense.— 
Job 15:31, 
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Newspaper Views 


Detroit News—What puzzles Willy is 
where father got hold of the news that 
Lindbergh always ate all his spinach when 
he was a small -boy. 





Portland Telegram-Press—The Democrats 
will not be sure whether they want an extra 
session until the president decides whether 
to have one. 





Minneapolis Journal—Lindbergh seems 
to be an evyen-tempered young man, but 
wait till he hears the songs that have been 
written about him. 


Columbus Dispatch—The refusal of an in- 
mate of the Warrensville workhouse to ac- 
cept a legacy of $30,000 arouses the grave 
suspicion that he is being confined in the 
wrong institution. 





Windsor Star—Detroit burglar opened a 
jar of homemade preserve. Those modern 
burglars have tools that will open anything. 


Atchison Globe—About 10 weeks after 
they hear a commencement address young 
people begin to realize that life isn’t any- 
thing like the description given by the 
commencement day orator. 





San Antonio Express—An embassy is a 
place where a transatlantic flyer may get 
a change of clothes. 


Detroit News—lIt has been shown that an 
ocean flyer requires 18 or 20 columns for 
a landing, but a ballon racer can still alight 
easily in two inches of type. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Sheep without 
tails have been developed after many years 
of selective breeding. Which shows what 
may be accomplished by keeping a definite 
end in view. 





St. Paul Dispatch—Politics make strange 
bedfellows, but they soon get accustomed 
to the same bunk. 


Indianapolis News—Two Texans killed 
each other in an argument over the Bible, 
and yet some people say that this country 
does not take its religion seriously. 


New York World—The fascist regime in 
Italy is interesting itself in “decency in 
bathing suits.” They want nothing naked 
but the sword. 





Arkansas Democrat—“Twenty per cent 
of the male population now plays golf.” 
Proving that 80 per cent still can’t figure 
what it’s all about. 


Waterloo Tribune—It seems doubtful if 
there will be enough rain left for the fairs. 





Kansas City Star—Eskimos are now eat- 
ing ice cream, and doubtless the next gen- 
eraton will know what an Eskimo pie is. 


St. Paul Dispatch—Examination reveals 
that a woman’s handbag contains almost 
exactly as many useless things as a man’s 
pockets. 





Kansas City Star—We suspect the world 
doesn’t yet realize its full debt to the late 
Hudson Maxim, It is now discovered that 
his well known silencer will work just as 
well on a saxophone as on a gun. 


Rutland Herald—Don’t judge men by 
their views, judge the views by the kind of 
men that hold them. 


Tampa Tribune—English news item says 
society has gone in for a new hobby, flea 
collecting. The fad was started some time 
ago by our dog. . 


Toronto Star—Dr. C. G. Abbott of the 
Smithsonian Institution says there are 30 
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billion stars. This, of course, is an esti- 
mate and he may be astray a billion or 
two, either way. 





Buffalo News—The only thing all Amer- 
icans agree on is that somebody else should 
get back to the farm. 


Kansas City Star—A scientist says the 
clinging-vine type of woman is passing. 
No doubt she would have stayed longer if 
there had been anything very solid left 
to cling to. 


Columbus Dispatch—The mosquito’s life 
is short, but the girls are making it an 
easy one. 


Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star—The 
modern girl fills her hope chest with letters 
her sweetie told her to burn. 


A NATION OF READERS 

Some self-confessed intellectuals question 
the high plane of the American’s taste for 
reading matter but-they cannot deny that 
the American reads more than the other 
peoples of the world. Government statis- 
tics disclose that there are 20,091 newspa- 
pers in the United States and that the coun-. 
try’s book business last year was $130,000,- 
000. The nation consumed 10,000,000 tons 
of paper last year. In face of these amazing 
figures none can complain that Americans 
do not read enough. If we don’t all read 








’ classical literatureall of the time we at least 


read and that isa healthful sign. A compar- 
ison of paperconsumption reveals that more 
paper is required for the United States than 
for all of the rest of the world and that 
this country’s consumption per capita is 
more than twice as great as that of the next 
largest user of paper.—Bangor Commercial. 





When thou feelest a disposition to sin, 
seek a place where God carinot see thee.— 





Lokman. 







YQ UARENEEDED IN 
saa RAFFIC INSPECTION 


; EARN UP TO 
| $250 per mo. SALARY 


Enter this profitable and uncrowded 








™ profession where you are practically 
your own boss, see new- faces and 
sights each minute, and are rapidly 
advanced. Hours are regular and op- 


‘ portunities unlimited. 
~ Where Can You Get a Better Start? 


~ ae For eight years I have been training 
men for Traffic Inspection, and securing positions for them, 
It only takes three months of spare time home study, and 
upon completion, I'll offer you a position paying at least 


$120 per month to start or refund your tuition. 
Let me show you how Traffic Inspection has started my students on 
the way to big paying positions in Railway work. Write for my in- 
teresting booklet, “A Profession of Protection,” now 


! It's freet 
James T. Jarrell, Pres., Div.9, STAMDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., EUFFALO, [.¥ 


STOMACH 


Eat all you want, what you wank, Wa yee ae to. 
: y 
Get rid of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Catare me's + Belching, 


vousness Constipation, Headache, etc. 
Send 10c to help pay cost of 


mailing and we will send you « 
ine $1 Peptopad F 








PLOP 





No matter how severe or long- 
standing your case is, no matter 
what treatments you havetried, order this Peptopad TODAY 


DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept.5, JACKSON, MICH. 


AND HAY FEVER 
STOPPED 7% 
Pay 
I will send any sufferer a $1.25 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. If it 


satisfies send me $1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


- for Yourself 

o Into Business 0 
operate a’ ‘New 

System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish 
everything. oney-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
men. me Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 41 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 


cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Com- 


plete outfit costs less than brooms. OVER HALF PROFIT, 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 











OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE 
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PROFITS! 





new, pure, 





four orders. 








ing, NewGlassCleanex 


aDay-PROFTIT) 


ERE’S an absolutely new, money-making proposition 
that will bring you big profits—easy profits—QUICK 
You can make $50 a week in spare time— 
$100 in full time—taking orders for JIFFY GLASS OLEANER—a | 
harmless liquid that easily and instantly cleans glass 
surfaces without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Unequaled for 
cleaning windows, mirrors, windshields, show cases, eyeglasses, etc. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Earn Big Money 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, stores, 
gatages, etc., and take orders. 
ness from your locality must come through you, and you alone get 
the profit on every order. 
Just moisten a cloth with Jiffy Glass Cleaner, rub 
over the surface of the glass and then polish with a dry cloth. In- 
stantly removes all dust, dirt, grease and grime without streaking. 


We do not sell dealers. All busi- 


Every demonstration brings you two to 


After one application windows shine, gleam and sparkle like crystal 
—and stay clean twice as long. 


Albers Made 


Henry Albers, Ohio, made $47 in one day and 
he says that $100 a week is easy for him. 
Men and women everywhere are making amaz- 
ing profits with Jiffy Glass Cleaner and my 
850 other fast-selling products. Chris. Vaughn, 
Ohio, made $125 in a week; L. O. Van en, 
Tll., averages more than $100 a week; Mrs. 
K. R. Roof, 8. O., earned $50 in her first 
week’s spare time; Mrs. B. L. Hodges, N. Y., 
earns $18 to $20 a day; H. O. Hanson, N. D., 
makes $75 a week in spare time. You cau 
make this big money, too! 


Send No Money 


I don’t want you to send me a cent. ‘All f 
want you to do is let me show you how you 
can make $50 to $100 a week, without experi- 
ence and without taking any course of train- 
ing. I agree to furnish everything you need, 
to tell you what to do and ~~ / in this easy, 
fascinating work. You positively take no risk 
whatever. You can’t lose a penny and yet 


you have a wonderful chance to reap big prof- 








$47 in a Day! 


its quickly, You can make $10 to $20 a day, 
right from the start. 


Introduce Jiffy Glass Cleaner in your locality 
while it’s new. This is your chance to m 
more money than you’ve ever made before. 
Send coupon for full details—without cost or 
obligation to you! Act quick for big profits. 
Send coupon TODAY! 





THE JIFFY GLASS CLEANER CO., : 
7444 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
Please send me full details of your money- 
making proposition without cost or obligation. 


(Print or Write Plainly.) 
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Seeing the Eelphant 


I noticed a question in the Question 
Box as to the meaning of the phrase 
“see the elephant.” I have just been 
reading “Valentine’s Manuel of Old New 
York, or the Last Fifty Years in New 
York,” published in 1926. On page 135 
I find the following regarding “Coney 
Island” in its early days: “The out- 
standing features were the new and old 
Iron Piers, ‘the Observatory,’ a tall iron 
tower near the piers, and the great 
wooden elephant hotel, a caravansary 
built to resemble t’.at eccentric beast. 
This was the most noted feature of the 
place, and ‘seeing the elephant’ passed 
into popular slang.” I thought you 
might be interested in this account of 
the origin of the phrase—Mrs. S. A. 
Seward, Durham Center, Conn. 

(Editor’s note: The phrase “see the 
elephant” occurs in Kendal’s “Narrative 
of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition,” 
which was published in 1841.) 


Trees Shed Lower Branches 


I am more than 73 years old and have 
lived among timber of various kinds all 
my life and have never yet known a 
tree to gain in height except from its 
top end. In the many items in the Path- 
finder regarding this question all seem 
to have overlooked the fact that nearly 
all forest trees shed their bottom limbs 
and in time the bark extends over and 
completely covers the wound. After 
many years absence one might again 
see a familiar tree which had limbs low 
down at one time, but now only high 
up. The butt, however, would be the 
same height as when a sapling, all 
height growth having been put on from 
a top.—A. B. Whitmore, Florissant, 

0. 


Value of Lincoln Pennies 


Lincoln pennies made only five years 
ago are worth from 15 to 25 cents. It 
is not because only a few were made, 
for there were actually 7,000,000 coined. 
The fact is a rich Wall Street broker 
has taken a whim to corner this partic- 
ular date and he is offering coin dealers 
almost any price. Dealers have sent 
out thousands of circulars trying to 
get these cents and so far the broker 
has accumulated only a few thousand. 
The reason for the scarcity is that only 
one mint coined the cents in 1922, which 
is the date that is being cornered.— 
A. C. Roessler, East Orange, N. J. 


Devil’s Tower and Bear Lodge 


The Devil’s Tower is an immense and 
beautiful work of nature, which from 
a distance seems to rise abruptly from 
the flat and almost barren country. 
However, as one nears it, it is surpris- 
ing to find that the very tower itself 
is on a high wooded mouniain. Many 
people think that when they are at 
the foot of this mountain they are like- 
wise at the foot of the tower, but it is 
yet many miles to its base. The road 
winds round the mountain in u.sus- 
“pected turns to attain the height. 

The Bear Lodge is a range of moun- 
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Readers 


tains many miles east of the Devil’s 
Tower, which are not unlike a minia- 
ture edition of the Black Hills. They 
are not so high as the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, but are of the same 
general type and beauty. They are 
seen in the distance when one is at 
the Tower, and in returning via Hulett 
and Aladdin one drives through the 
southern end of this small range of 
mountains. 

The impression that the Devil’s 
Tower and the Bear Lodge are one and 
the same thing is a seriously miscon- 
strued idea. The Indian legends may 

















_tend to give the idea that a bear once 


“lodged” there, but if. such is the case, 


Indian legend says two children playing on 
the plains were pursued by a bear. They 
prayed, and the Great Spirit answering raised 
the ground underneath them and formed 
this tower (later called the Devil’s Tower by 
white men). The fluted sides are marks left 
by the bear’s claws in his savage efforts to 
reach the children. The tops of the trees 
are 800 feet below the crown of the tower. 


the Tower itself does not acknowledge 
it. The Bear Lodge is the Bear Lodge, 
and the Tower is the Tower, but ne’er 
the twain shall meet. 

Anpther legend connected with this 
Tower is as follows: A young woman 
was chased by a bear, and her sweet- 
heart rushed to save her. He climbed 
the small mountain she had ascended, 
and fought the bear away as it came 
after them, Then the mountain rose 
in a tower to protect them, und as they 
could not descend if they perished there 
together.—Mrs. Harold G. Burk, Newell, 
S. Dak. 


A Perquisite of War 

In 1863, during the Civil war, our 
army was on a raid through Virginia. 
We were for a short time at King 
William Courthouse. Naturally we 
went through the courthouse. The seal 
of the county was lying on a desk and I 
put it in my pocket and still have it— 
Daniel Herskey, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Great Granddaughter of Uncle Sam 


I read your article entitled “Who was 
the Original Uncle Sam?” with more 
than a passing interest because I am a 
lineal descendant of Samuel Wilson, be- 
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ing a great granddaughter of his. This 
subject is not mere tradition, but we}! 
known family history and familiar {o 
us from childhood. In the year 1909 
I requested my mother to write and 
sign a statement or record concerning 
Samuel Wilson and other matters which 
might concern his descendants. I hay, 
the statement written and signed by my, 
mother and the incidents related in th, 
Pathfinder by Albert Mathews, J. A. 
Weiss and others correspond almos| 
word for word with the facts written 
by my mother. My mother, a grand- 
daughter of Samuel Wilson, if living 
would be 102 years old. I am 72 year: 
old and a few years ago I knew nam: 

and addresses of five other great grand 
children of Samuel Wilson, the origina! 
Uncle Sam.—A Great Granddaughter o{ 
Samuel Wilson, Taborville, Mo. 


Mosquitoes in England 
With regard to the belief that ther: 


are no mosquitoes in England I can 


answer from experience as ti London 
They were practically unknown til! 
about the year 1900, when during a ho! 
summer they suddenly invaded ow 
privileged city and caused great dis 
comfort. The generally accepted ex 
planation was that they had come from 
America, like most evil things, in a 
cargo of bananas!l—Rev. T. B. Cave, 
Breckinridge, Okla. 


WOMAN 80 PAINTS HOME 


Although she is 80 years old Mrs. 
Sarah J. Stone, of Denver, Colo., has 
donned overalls and is painting he: 
two-story home. About three years ago 
she was confined to her bed with pa- 
ralysis, but she recovered. “Painting a 
house is just a pastime,” she says. “It’s 
nothing compared to some of the things 
I will do by the time I’ve lived another 
80 years.” 


**SEES’* WITH HANDS 


Miss Winnie Nelson, a blind stenog- 
rapher for a Houston freal cstate opera- 
tor “sees” with her hands. Despite the 
fact that she is blind she has a reputa- 
tion for taking fast dictation, and this 
is how she-does it. She has a mental 
device ~ight inches long, pierced with 
tiny holes. Underneath this she places 
her paper. As her employer talks she 
punches indentations in the paper 
through the holes with a stylus, a smal! 
awl-like instrument. After the dicta- 
tion she runs hor fingers over the in- 
dentations and transcribes the notes on 
a typewriter. 


BLIND WOMAN MAKES RUGS 


Mrs. Alice Snowden, of Alachua 
county, Fla., has been blind for 19 
years. About six years ago, when she 
was very much in need both of occupa- 
tion and remunerative manual employ- 
ment, one of her friends suggested that 
she try rag rug making. The friend 
got her the rags and started her on 
the work. She has been so successful 
that she was invited recently to address 
a group of home demonstration agents 
and give a talk on her work. She 
told them how helpful her friends had 
been in the one part of the work 
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Latest Fashions 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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she could not do for herself—in dye- 
ing the rags so as to have different 
bright colors. After the rags are dyed 
she keeps the colors separate, putting 
the red ones in a basket, the white, 
ones in a bag, and the black ones 
in a box. She can cut out the strips 
herself, using the first finger of her left 
hand as a guide for the width, putting 
the edge of the cloth between her fin- 
gers and bringing the Scissors to the 
end of the finger each time. This keeps 
the strips the same width. She can 
tell by the weight or feel of the braid 
as she makes it whether or not to add 
more strips. 

Round rugs, she said, are easier for 
her to make than oval ones, for the 
braids merely have to be sewed, round 
and round. On the oval rugs, since she 
cannot see when she comes to the place 
where she ought to turn, she sews 
strings on the four curves to guide her. 
In making a hit-or-miss pattern she 
simply mixes all colored strips up with 
her hands in one pile and then begins 
work. When a rug is finished it is laid 
flat on the floor, dampened slightly, and 
then a heavy board is laid on top of it 
to press it flat. Through her rug-mak- 
ing work Mrs. Snowden has found both 
employment for her time and a source 
of income. She adds that it has also 
brought her many friends, and that she 
is glad to impart whatever she knows 
about the art to home demonstration 
groups who wish to learn rug-making. 


WOMAN CITY MANAGER 


North Carolina recently appointed its 
first woman city manager. She is Miss 
Lois Wellborne. Her appointment 
which was made by the city council, 
however, is temporary. She was ap- 
pointed to fill out the term of City 
Manager R. L. Pickett, of High Point, 
who died suddenly. Miss Wellborne 
had been secretary to Mr. Pickett for 
eight years. 


GIRL TWINS SET SWIMMING RECORD 


Bernice and Phyllis Zipenfield, 13- 
year-old twins, of Rockaway, N. Y., 
have set a new record for the swim 
from Long Beach to Rockaway. Their 
time over the eight-mile course was one 
hour and 40 minutes. They are pre- 
paring to sail for England July 16 to 
race each other across the English 
Channel. 














Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5855—A charming frock for many occasions. Designed 
especially for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch design requires 1% yards of lining 
for the underbody, and 3% yards of 40 inch material 
together with % yard of contrasting material. 

5864—This late model suggests a Bolero ensemble. The 
dress is sleeveless and is ideal for the miss of 16, 18 or 
20 years. To make with Bolero for an 18 year design 
will required 4% yards of 40 inch material. If the 
Bolero is omitted 2% yards will be required. 


5871—A comfortable as well as serviceable romper de- 
sign for the little tot 1, 2 or 3 years old. A 1 year de- 
sign requires 1% yards of 27 inch material, together 
with % yard of contrasting material. 


5874—A simple dainty frock for mother’s girl. Appro- 
priately designed for 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year 
design will require 2% yards of 36 inch material. 

5863—A popular and serviceable model for a nurse’s 
uniform. Especially designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 4% 
yards of 36 inch material. 


5867—This undergarment will be found comfortable as 
well as practical and is designed for small (34-36), 
medium (38-40), large (42-44), extra large (46-48) bust 
measure. A medium design requires 2% yards of 32 inch 
material. Shoulder straps of ribbon require 1 yard. 

5869—A most attractive frock designed for tiny tots from 
1 to 5 years. For the tot of 2 years it requires 1% yards 
36 inches de ther with % yard of contrasting 
material 16 inches wide. 
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BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing—re- 
stores their health and 
feathers, ’Tis the great 
secret of the Andreasberg. Sold by 
all druggists. Mailed for i5c¢ in 
coin or stamps. 


A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of fancy 
canaries in their natural colors. Full infor- 
mation as to song and rare canaries. How 
to breed them for profit. Hints on 
their diseases and how to cure them. All 
about Parrots and how to teach them t& 
; talk. Mailed for 25c, or both for 35c. 


PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD CO. . 
400 North 3d St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAY FEVER—ASTHMA 
Stopped Almost Instantly 


To stop and prevent trouble with Hay Fever, Asthma, 
or Catarrah, sneezing, wheezing coughing, choking and 
gasping for breath—long sicepless, restiess nights of diffi- 
cult breathing—sore, itching and burning eyes, use the 
famous old reliable Atlas treatment — one or 
two doses of this wonderful medicine in a little warm 
water gives relief comfort and joy. Send for $1.00 supply 
FREE. Anyone who trics it will use it — no other help 
compares. Start today—tell us your troubles—write now. 

















ATLAS MEDIC CO. = “ggnisny® 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

trial of my mild, soothing, 

Send no money--just write me—a postal will do. Address 


FREE TR Can be cured. Write me to- 

| guaranteed treatment that 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 

Make big money sclige 

Ww even rollers 






Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
day and I will send you a free 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
Elev 
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\ because they use Leonard Invisible 
mB! Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny Meg- 
fa aphones fitting in the Ear entirely 

out of sight. No wires, batteries 

EJ or head piece. They are Unseen 
Comforts andinexpensive, Writefor 

booklet and sworn statement of 

the inventor who was himself deaf. 

A. @. LEONARD, tne, Suite 700, 70 5th Ave. New Yor 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose Ul- 
cers, I will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my famous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for all time by using my com- 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. Simply send your name 
and address to Dr. H. J. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 
Westport Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ATENT Write for our Guide Book, 


“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
or sketch and description of oan invention for 
Inspection and Instructions FREE. Reasonable 

terms. Victor J, Evans & Co,,850 Ninth. Washington, D.C, 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
myinstructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 
(Not Stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair,dealer in 
Insects, Dept. 76. Box 1424. San Diego, Calif. 


























, Get Your Photo Made Up witha 
Mirror! Novel and Original— 
Photo on one side, Mirror on reverse side. 
Send negative & 2Se for one; three for SOc. 
Roanoke Photo Ce. Roanon 


Roanoke, Va. + 


MY SPECIALTY — Write for 
Free Ulustrated Book. 
Dr. Williams Sanatorium, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Thought She Would 
Always Have Asthma 


Had lost all hope. Tells how she 
regained health quickly. 


Readers who seem to be making a hopeless 
fight against asthma and severe bronchial 
cough will be encouraged by a letter recently 
received from Miss Sara Ellis, Route 1, Delphi, 
ind. She writes: 

“When I was a child I had attacks of asthma, 
Then 1 seemed to outgrow it, but 12 years ago 
it all came back and since then I have had the 
disease in severe form. I have tried serum 
treatments and everything else I could hear of 
that offered relief. Often I was helped for a 
while, but always the trouble persisted. Last 
June I had influenza. Then came a long, rainy 
spell, with much humidity, and my asthma at- 
tack became so severe that I gave up hope. 
One of my friends, reading about Nacor in a 
newspaper, asked me to try it. Finally I did 
So, and nobody was more surprised than I was 
when I promptiy had a change for the better. 
In &@ week’s time I could breathe freely, stand 
up straight and take a full, deep breath. Soon 
my cough stopped entirely. I have now gone 
through the winter with no asthma, and haven’t 
taken cold, so I feel sure I am at last entirely 
well. I will be glad to tell any one what a 
blessing Nacor has been to me,” 

Hundreds of other sufferers from asthma, 
bronchitis and severe chronic coughs have writ- 
ten just such letters as the one above from Miss 
Ellis, telling how their troubles left and never 
returned. These letters will gladly be sent 
you free by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State Life 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., together witha book- 
let full of valuable information about these pe- 
culiar diseases. No matter how serious your 
case, write at once for this free information. 
It can do no harm in any case and may be the 
means of bringing back your health. 


Stomach Sufferers 
$1.00 Treatment FREE 


Ninety-three ent of human ailments originate 
in the stomach. To Somes your stomach trouble 
is to court danger. Dr. Marcella’s Stomach Treat- 
ment overcomes indigestion, dyspepsia, belching, 
—_— headaches, heartburn, bloating, bad-tastin 
th, gas, loss of appetite, gnawing gurty feel- 
fing, lump in thestomach and other stomach symp- 
_ toms.Reportsshowchronic and acute cases respond 
readily to this treatment. Send at once for free 
$1.00 eoay, Address: Dr. Marcella Company, 
1104 Gr y Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOREST RANGERS 


MEN, get Forest Ranger job: $125 to $200 mo. and home 
furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. For details, write 
NORTON, 334 McMANN BLDG., DENVER, COLORADO. 


LEARN FLYING! 


All the fundamentals can be learned without a plane. Be ready 
for the Flying A now Starting. Full instructions by expert 
pilot, at cost 280, Se Send today and keep up with the times. 
AVIATION PRESS, YALESVILLE, 5, CONNECTICUT 























TH.. PATHFINDER — 


SHOW BOAT 
(Continued from page 11) 


sideration her inclusive nature, She was 
interested, alert, eager—and still in love 
with Gaylord Ravenal. Her life on the 
rivers had accustomed her to all that was 
bizarre in humanity. Now, in this new life, 
she accepted everything, enjoyed every- 
thing with a naivete that was, perhaps, her 
greatest charm. It was, doubtless, the thing 
that held the roving Ravenal to her. 

It had taken Ravenal little more than a 
year to dissipate the tidy fortune which had 
been Magnolia’s share of Capt. Andy’s es- 
tate, including the Cotton Blossom interest. 
He had, of course, meant to double the 
sum—to multiply it many times so that the 
plump thousands should increase to tens— 
to hundreds of thousands. Once you had 
money—a really respectable amount of it— 
it was simple enough to manipulate that 
money so as to make it magically produce 
more and more money. They had made 
straight for Chicago, at that period the 
gamblers’ paradise. When Ravenal an- 
nounced this step, a little look of panic had 
come into Magnolia’s eyes. She was re- 
luctant to demur at his plans. It was the 
thing her mother always had done when her 
father had proposed a new move. Always 
Capt. Andy’s enthusiasm had suffered the 
cold douche of Parthy’s disapproval. At the 
prospect of Chicago, the old haunts, con- 
genial companions, the restaurants, the 
theaters, the races, Ravenal had been more 
elated than she had ever seen him. He had 
become almost loquacious. He could even 
becharming to Mrs. Hawks, now that he was 
so nearly freeof her. That iron woman had 
regarded him as her enemy to the last and, 
in making over to Magnolia the goodish 
sum of money which was due her, had ut- 
tered dire predictions, all of which prompt- 
ly came true. 

That first year in Chicago was.a picture so 
kaleidoscopic, so extravagant, so ridicuious 
that even the child Kim retained in her 
memory’s eye something of its color and 
pageantry. This father and mother in their 
20’s seemed really little older than their 
child. Certainly there was something pa- 
thetically childish in their evident belief 
that they could at once spend their money 
and keep it intact. Just a fur coat—what 
was that! Bonnets. A smart high yellow 
trap. Horses. The races. A nursemaid for 
Kim. Magnolia knew nothing of money. 
She never had had any. On the Cotton Blos- 
som money was a commodity of which one 
had but little need. On coming to Chicago 
they had gone directly to the Sherman 
House. Compared with this, that first visit 
to Chicago before Kim’s birth had been a 
mere picnic jaunt. Ravenal was proud of 
his young wife and of his quiet, grave big- 
eyed child; of the nursemaid in a smart 
uniform; of the pair of English hackneys 
which he sometimes allowed Magnolia to 
drive, to her exquisite delight. 

The first fur coat was worthy of note. The 
wives of the well-to-do wore sealskiW 
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sacques as proof of their husband’s pros- 
perity. Magnolia descended to these later. 
But the pelts which warmed her during that 
first winter of Chicago lake blasts and 
numbing cold had been cunningly matched 
in Paris, and French fingers had fashioned 
them into a wrap. 

Ravenal had selected it for her, of course. 
He always accompanied her on her shop 
ping trips. He liked to loll elegantly at 
ease like a pasha while the keen-eyed sak 
woman brought out this gown and that f 
his expert inspection. To these alert ladi: 
it was plain to see that Magnolia knew li| 
tle enough about chic attire. The gentl 
man, though—he knew what was what 
Magnolia had been aghast at the cost of 
that first fur coat, but then, how should sh, 
know of such things? Between them, sh 
and Parthy had made most of the costum« 
she had worn in her Cotton Blossom day 
both for stage and private use. The new 
coat was a black astrakhan jacket; the fu: 
lay in large smooth waves known as bal 
lamb. Magnolia said it made her feel lik: 
a cannibal to wear a thing like that. Tl: 
salesladies did not smile at this, but that 
was all right because Magnolia had not in- 
tended that they should. The revers and 
cuffs were of Russian sable, dark and rich 
and deep; and it had large mutton-leg 
sleeves—large enough to contain her dress 
sleeves comfortably, with a little expert aid 
in theway of stuffing. “Stuff mysleeves in,” 
was one of the directions always given a 
gentleman when he assisted a lady with her 
wrap. . 

This royal garment had cost “Oj, 
Gay!” Magnolia had protested, in a low 
shocked voice (but not so low that th« 
sharp-eared saleswomen failed to hear it)— 
“Oh, Gay! I honestly don’t think we 
ought . 

“Mrs. Potter Palmer,” spoke up the chicf 
saleswoman in a voice at once sharp and 
suave, “has a coat indentically similar. 
They are the only two of the kind in the 
whole country. To tell you the truth, | 
think the sable skins on this garment of 
madam’s are just a little finer than Mrs. 
Palmer’s. Though perhaps it’s just that 
madam sets it off better, being so young 
and all.” 

He liked her to wear, nestling in the rich 
depths cf the sable revers, a bunch of vio- 
lets. For the theater she had one of those 
new winged bonnets, representing a butter- 
fly, cunningly contrived of mousseline de 
soie wired and brilliantly spangled so that 
it quivered and trembled with the move- 
ments of her head and sparkled enchanting- 
ly. Kim adored the smell of the violet 
scented creature who kissed her good-night 
and swept out, glittering. The impression 
must have gone deep, deep into the child- 
ish mind, for 20 years later she still rr 
tained a sort of story-book mental pictur: 
of this black-haired creamy mother who 
would come in late of a winter afternoo 
laughing and bright-eyed after a drive up 
Grand Boulevard in the sleigh behind th 
swift English hackneys. This vision would 
seem to fill the warm room with a delight- 
ful mixture of violets, and fur, and cold 
fresh air and velvet and spangles and lov 
and laughter. Kim would plunge her fac: 
deep into the soft scented bosom. 


Oh, Gay, do see how she loves the vib- 
lets! You won’t mind if I take them ol! 
and put them here in this glass so she—— 
No, you mustn’t buy me any fresh ones. 
Please! I wish she didn’t’ look quite so 
much like me .. . her mouth 
but it’s going to be a great wide one, like 
mine. . . Oh, Bernhardt! Who wants 
her little girl to look like Bernhardt! Be- 
sides, Kim isn’t going to be an actress.” 

The Ravenals did not, of course, watch the 
money go, or despair because it would soon 
be gone. There seemed to be plenty of it. 


_ There always would be enough. Next week 
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this proposition. Part time men 
make as high as $10.00 an evening. 
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they would invest it securely. Ravenal had 
inside tips on the market. He had heard 
of a “good thing.” This was not the right 
time, but “they” would let him know when 
the magic moment was at hand. In the 
meantime there was faro. And there were 
the luxurious hotel rooms with their soft 
thick carpets, and their big comfortable 
beds; ice water tinkling at the door in an- 
swer to your ring; special dishes to tempt 
the taste of Mr. Ravenal and his lady. The 
sharp-eyed gentleman in evening clothes 
who stood near the little ticket box as you 
entered the theater said, “Good-evening, 
Mr. Ravenal,” when they went to Hooley’s or 
MecVicker’s or the Grand Opera House, or 
Kohl and Castle’s. The heads of depart- 
ments in Mandel’s or Carson Pirie’s or even 
Marshall Field’s said, “I have something 
rather special to show you, Mrs. Ravenal. 
I thought of you the minute it came in.” 
Sometimes it seemed to Magnolia that the 
Cotton Blossom had been only a phantom 
ship—the rivers a dream—a legend. 

And then, suddenly, one day: “But, Gay 
dear, how do you mean you haven’t $100? 
It’s for that bronze-green velvet that you 
like so much, though I always think it 
makes me look sallow. You did urge me to 
get it, you know, dear. And now this is the 
third time they’ve sent the bill. So if you'll 
give me the money—or write a check, if 
you'd rather.” 

“T tell you I haven’t got it, Nola.” 

“Oh, well, tomorrow’ll do: But please be 
sure tomorrow, because I hate dd 

“I can’t be any surer tomorrow than I am 
today. I haven’t got a hundred dollars in 
the world. And that’s a fact.” 

Even after he had finished explaining, she 
did not understand; could not believe it; 
continued to stare at him with those great 
dark startled eyes. Bad luck. At what? 
Faro. But, Gay—thousands! Well, thou- 
sands don’t last forever. Tooka flyer. Flyer? 
Yes. A tip on the market. Market? The 
stock market. Stock? Oh, you wouldn’t 
understand. But all of it, Gay? Well, some 
of it lost at faro. Where? Hankins’s. How 
much? What does it matter?—it’s gone. 
But, Gay, how much at faro? Oh, a few 
thousands. Five? Y-y-yes. Yes, five. More 
than that? Well, nearer 10, probably. 

She noticed then that the malacca cane 
was gone. She slipped her diamond ring 
off her finger. Gave it to him. With the 
years, that became an automatic gesture. 

Thus the change in the mode of living did 
not come about gradually. They were 
wafted, with Cinderella-like celerity, from 
the coach-and-four to the kitchen ashes. 
They left the plush and ice water and fresh 
linen and rich food and luxurious service of 
the Sherman House for a grubby little fam- 
ily hotel that was really a sort of actors’ 
boarding house, on the north side, just 
across the Clark street bridge, on Ontario 
street. It was, Ravenal said, within conven- 
ient walking distances of places. 

“What places?” Magnolia asked. But she 
knew. A 10-minutes saunter brought you to 
Gamblers’ Alley. In the next 15 years was 
never a morning when Gaylord failed to 
prove this interesting geographical fact. 

(To be continued next week) 








God has made us neighbors; let justice 





make us friends.—W/illiam Jennings Bryan. 





(Without Surgery) 


An astounding discovery has now been 
made which holds reducible rupture. 
Physicians praise it as *‘an entirely new 
departure.” A multitude of test cases 
report astonishing relief without suffer- 
ing from steel springs, leg straps, and 
other obsolete harness. 


Sealed “With a Quarter” 


A queer little device, called Magic Dot, 
now enables users to move quickly and sleep 
in any position without fear of the rupture 
slipping or causing strangulation. Strange- 
ly enough, it is no larger than a quarter, 
no heavier than 1/25 oz. With it comes 
a new kind of pad,-entirely different from 
others, that actually breathes air! And 
now the scientist-inventor makes a bold 
offer to rupture sufferers. 


See It First 


Don’t send a penny. Merely get full de- 
scription of this quick painless method, 
and details of the inventor’s offer to have 
you actually see it in your own home. Pre- 
pare to see something different in rupture 
devices. But act quickly before offer ex- 
ires. Tear out this name and address be- 
ow and write today without obligation. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
1838 Clay St. Steubenville, Ohio 


AUTO-INTOXICATION 


When you feel depressed, tired 
all the time; sleep does not re- 
fresh you, and yet you have no 
Pains or organic troubles, you are 
Probably suffering from AUTO- 
INTOXICATION. This serious 
condition has baffled many phy- 
sicians, but after intensive study- 
ing of this subject over a long 
period of years, Dr. Frank MeCoy internationally 
famous health specialist, has discovered the amaz- 
ing secret of restoring health in such cases. He 
has watched thousands of people successfully elim- 
inate the deadly poisons after following his sim- 
ple directions. This secret may now also be yours. 
This is the same information for which thousands 
of Dr. McCoy’s private patients are daily paying 
thousands of dollars to learn. Nothing else to buy. 
Send only %0c coin or money order today for the 
complete — instructions. 

MeCOY HEALTH SERVICE, 
am 1379 Brack — Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


TREATED ONE 
DROPSY WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 10 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“So you and Dick don’t speak now?” 
“No; we had~-a dreadful quarrel about 
who loved the other most.” 


A college boy walked into a drug ‘Store. 
“Gimme a bottle of liniment and a bottle of 
furniture polish.” 

“What in the world are you going to do 
with that combination?” inquired the drug- 


“Well, my roommate has rheumatism in 
his legs and one of them is wooden.” 

















Apartment Hunter—What, $80, for a 
ground floor flat! That’s very high. 

Landlady—yYes, but we have just put in a 
new elevator.—Paris Pele Mele. 


This little episode occurred in a grocery 
store which employed a clerk who was des- 
perately. in love. 

Customer—I want two pounds of rice, 
please. 

Clerk—I’m sorry, we've no rice, sir; 
would confetti do?~- 


“Porter,” remarked the Massachusetts 
man, who had a chair on the train: from 
Boston to New York, “will you kindly no- 
tify me when we have crossed the Massa- 
chusetts line?” 

“Yes, boss. 
then?” 

“No, I have a book I want to read.” 


Ed—What makes you think that my head 
is made of cork? 


Ward—It always seems at the mouth of 
a bottle. 


Car Salesman—This can has all the latest 
attachments. This, for. instance, is the 
trouble light. 

Binks—Humph! That doesn’t interest me. 

Car Salesman—Oh, you’ll use it often. 


Anything I can get you 


Paula—Pansy won a loving cup last night. 


Paul—Oh! I didn’t know they gave prizés* 


for that. 


. Mother—Now, Jimmy, suppose you were 
to hand Willie a plate with a large and 
small piece of cake on it, wouldn’t you tell 
him to take the larger piece? 

Jimmy—No. 

Mother—Why not? 

Jimmy—Because it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary ! 


“So the doctor diagnosed your case. Did 
it take long?” 
“No; I wore my shabbiest suit.” 


“Poor Miss Seymour came near getting 
herself into trouble last night. She started, 
according to her usual habit, to look under 
her bed—” 

“Well?” 

“Well, her bed at the time happened to 
be an upper berth in a sleeping-car.” 


“Whatever induced you to marry me, any- 
way, if I'm so distasteful to you?” he asked 
fiercely. 

“I think it was the ads,” she replied. 


“The what?” 
“The advertisements. The household 


; “ 
bargains, you know. I thought it would be ~ 


so lovely to go to the department stores 
and buy ice picks for only nine cents and 
25-cent egg-beaters marked down to 14, and 
so on. Of course I had fio use for that 
sort of stuff as long as I remained single.” 


Uncle—Well, Herbert, I. might tell you 
that I have taken out $20,000 life insurance 
in your favor. Could I do anything more 
for you? 

Nephew—Nothing more on earth, uncle. 


Wife—Before you were married you said 
mother could ‘stay with us whenever she 
pleased. 

Husband—Yes, certainly—but she doesn’t 
please. 


Judge—What have you to say for sassing 
the traffic cop? 

Prisoner—I wish I was where there, are 
no traffiic cops to sass. 

Judge—Your wish granted; 30 days. 


Peggy—People say that a kiss speaks 
volumes. 

Percy—Then don’t you think it would be 
fun to start a library? 


The New Cook—tThe mistress seems tod be 
optimistic. 

Parlor Maid—How is that? 

Cook—She planned the menus with me 
for the whole -nmionth. 


Visitor (admiring the plants)—What is 
this little thing coming up here? 

Hostess—That’s my husband. But there’s 
no occasion to be disrespectful.—London 
Humorist. 


“Doctor,” said a lady to her neighbor at 
the table, “can you tell me who that hor- 
rible-looking man is over there?” 

“Why yes, I can. That’s my brother.” 

“Oh, pardon,” stammered the lady, all 
flustered; “I ought to have known it by the 
resemblance.” 


“My husband has bought me a beautiful 
automobile.” 

“Can you drive?” 

“Well, I drove him into buying that.” 


“Do you have to work long hours?” 
“No; only the regulation length—60 min- 
utes each.” 


The Boss—Miss Brown, you have been 
telephoning for a full half an hour. 

Stenographer—Excuse me, it was a busi- 
ness conversation. 


The Boss—That so? Very well, but 


please don’t address our customers as “Hon- 
ey” and “Darling.” 


The display of fruit looked so tempting 
that the visitor to the city stood bewildered 
in the fancy fruit-shop. The clerk came up 
with a bland smile. “T’'ll take two pears, 
please,” said the customer. Then, as the 
little bag was handed to him, he asked: 
“How much?” 

“Sixty cents,” said-the clerk. 

The customer bore the shock bravely. He 


fished out three quarters. 


“Keep the 1° 
cents, too,” he said, coolly. . “I took a grape 
while you weren’t looking!” 


“A dollar a word for this stuff?” exclaim 
ed the editor. “I wouldn’t think of it.” 

“Sir, I am a famous author.” 

“That’s just it. You are a famous autho: 
not a famous pugilist, tennis star, or $75 
000 home-run maker.” 


“Yassum,” said Callie, the negro coo! 
“TI been engaged now for goin’ on 10 days 

“Who is the bridegroom?” 

“Wellum, he’s a mighty nice man.” 

“Have you known him long?” 

“Yes, indeedy. Don’t you member, Mi: 
Aronoff, dat about two weeks ago you len 
me off one day right after dinnertime sv’ 
I could get to the fun’el of a lady friend . 
mine.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Wellum, de one I’m fixed to marry i: 
de departed’s husband.” 


Judge—Give me the gist of his remar! 
Witness—They were gist terrible, si 


Polite Person—I’m afraid you're in t! 
wrong seat, sir. 

Roughneck (reassuringly)—Yer need n 
be afraid mister—s’long as yer don’t insis' 
on havin’ it. f 


Cohen—How did you rescue your wif: 
from the sea when you can’t swim? 

Isaacs—Ah, Cohen, if you’d seen lh: 
throw up her arms with two $250 brac: 
lets on!” 


“Do you smoke, young man?” asked t! 
benevolent visitor to the hospital. 

“Yes—trather.” 

“Then let me give you this nice little boo! 
on curing the tobacco evil.” 


“[’ve worked under the same boss for 2 
years.” 

“I can beat that—it’s my silver weddin 
anniversary next week!” 


“I want a bottle of iodine.” 

“Sorry, but this is a drug-store. Can’t ! 
interest you in an alarm clock, some ni‘ 
leather goods, a few radio parts, or a toast 
ed cheese sandwich?” 


Joe—Ah, new car. How’s that pick-up’ 
Lee—Haven’t had much chance to try i! 
yet. My wife rides with me most of the 





He—Arabella, do you suppose if we go! 
married we’d end up by looking like eac!i 
other, the way they say people do?—Judge 


Junkman—Any rags, paper, old iron. 

Man of the House (angrily)—No, m) 
wife’s away. 

Junkman—Any bottles. 


Flapper—I need a new bathing suit. 
Sheik—That’s nothing. 


Norton—Something seems to be wrong 
with this engine, it—— 

Pansy—Don’t be foolish; wait until we 
get off this main road, 











